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.ABSTRACT / . > ^ \ 

A study team was commissioned to crit;ically review 
three independent \ reports on youth and schooling: ••louth; Transition 
to Adulthood^^; ••The Education of Adolescents^^ ; and ••The Reform of 
Secondary Education. n The study team examined the repoi;;ts in light of 
the most recent available social science evidenc^e. The three reports, 
presenting similar. analyses bf the status of American youth and the 
iii^titutipns serving them at the end of the 1960s, proposed a 
direction for reform: (1)/ dispersion of youth from sqhools to work 
place^and_commji2Li±y; (2) individualization and diversification of 

-iigirigcEool programs; (3) curricui^S^eforms;. and (4) new methods of 
school governance. This report is arijanged into fijre major sections. 
The fj(.rst three sejc:tions contain parallel and detaj/led analyses of 
the reports. . Section I. reviews the reports. Sectioi II deals with 
some constraints of the adolescent life stage depicted by the 
reports, such as a^e segregation, prolongation of adolescence, and 
peer group dejrelopment. Section. Ill focuses on school youth" s 
encpunters with the labor market and Section 17 covers findings and 
proposals that concern the organization aid performance of high 
schoc^ls. Each chapter alsa spells out major considerarions that the 
reports slight or omit. Section V attempts to defix^e policy steps 
that seem feasible and sensible based on the review a&d events that 
have occurred s4.nce tlie three\rep:orts were written. The study team 

Suggests that some findings of the three reports were overdrawn, the 
findings test on a weak research base, and some proposed reforms may 
be less necessajry or feasible than stated -or would have effects other 
than those intended. (Author/ND) . 
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PREFACE 



This Rand report is based bn the final product of a study com- 
missioned by the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, under 
its Basic Ordering Agreement for policy analyses. It was performed 
as part of The Rand Corporation's Education and Human Resources Pro- 
gram, direcjied by John P incus. It is intended for the use of federal 
educational policy-rmakers , and of officials and analysts \tho are 
involved in secondary education at any level of school government or 
in any branch of the education profession. 
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SUMMARY 



The -Study presented Irk this report was commissioned by the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Planning/and Evaluation, U.S. Department 
of Health,, Education, and Welfare, in/response to the publication of 
three independent reports on youth and schooling: Youth: .Transition 
to Adulthood by/ the President's Science Advisory Committee (J^mes 
Coleman* Chairnian) ; The Eduoation of Adolescents by the National Panel 
oh High Schools and Adolescent Education (John Henry Martin, Chairman); 
and The Reform o^f Secondary Education (B. Fran^ Brown, Chairman). The 
intent of the study is to examine the reports together, in the light 
of <4fhe most recent available social science evidence, and to suggest 
their policy Implications. 

These i<^^ports were three prominent attempts to assess the status 
of American youth and the institutions serving them, in the aftermath 
of the turbulent 1960s~a time when political events, sucff^as the civil 
rights movement and the Vietnam war, aroused, young people, sometimes 
threatened them; during this period, young people emerged as a pdwerf-ui 
new political force. They were enrolling in colleges at higher and 
higher rates. During a decade of rapid economic growth, jobs for 
college graduates and part-time ^obf? for students were plentiful — but 
the unemployment rates for youths with high school diplomas or less, 
and especially for black yoi.«ths, were far higher- than the general rat^ 
of unemployment. Finally; 1960s was a time when 'the distinctive 
youth culture became mor:; ^ Bible and probably more influential on 
growing numbers of / young people and oh society. The important role 
of young persons in urban riots and in anti-war pr<)tests was aston- ; 
ishing and frightening to many adults. y 

The' three reports examined herein present similar analyses of the 
status of youth at the close of the sixties. Characterizing youth as 
a "transitional period," they attempt to relate youth development and 
schooling to adult attributes (e.g., patterns of employment and 
income). In the attempt to explain how young people have arrived at 



^ vi . , . 

their present place in our society, they put forth several major 
historical-cultural developments: 

o An increasing age segregation in our society that has 
cut off youth from adults, especially in productive 
activities, and even from one another, in [extended, 
narrowly age-graded scliooling. 

o An earlier biological development of youth, more 
-complex patterns of psychosocial development, and 
earlier exposure to the jrorld_;*througk mass media — 
changes that society-arid schools have not acknowledged 
] adequately. 

o A lengthening delay between the time when young 
persons are ready to assume some adult roles, and 
the time when society allows them to do so. 

Thus, increasingly isolated and consigned to a stretch of useless 
years, the reports say, young people have clustered more and more ^ 
their own peer groups and become more alienated from the rest of 
society./ The apathy, hostility, and occasional violence that bespeak 
theit aMenation cojaplicate and frustrate the task of the institu- 
tions servlng'^em. This has been especially so for the high schools, 
which the reports see as mass bureaucratized institutions, struggling 
with little success to fill a wide spectrum of new social roles, but 
continuing to value and emphasize traditional forms of academic 
learning . * . \ 

To correct the situation as perceJLved, the reports propose 
thoroughgoing reform of secondary education, involving: 

o Dispersion—reversal of the trend toward concen- 
trating youth in segregated educational environments, 
putting them instead, for a good part of the time, in 
the workplace or other community activities. 

o Individualization arid flexibiZity—arT angement of 
institutions so that individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals combine their conventional schooling and 
their dispersed educational activities effectively. 

o Modernization of QurriQula—new educational programs 
to enable students to function better as adult 
citizens of the 'nation and the world, and to better 
understand both media and aesthetics. 
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o Changes in school goveimanoe — enhanced partici- 
pation by CGnmunity, staff, and students in educa- 
tional goal-setting and program development at 
every high school. 

Taken together, these findings and recommendations represent an 
unpretedentedly broad evaluation of educational and social policy 
toward youth and high schools. In developing their descriptions and 
prescriptions, however, the reports reach many conclus tons that run 
beyond their evidence. They dwell little upon considerations of 
cost and feasibility, and hardly at all upon the problems or possi- 
bilities ot institutions other than the high school-. Neither do they 
inquire Into the problems of deviant behavior among youth — such as 
acts of rejection and criminality — which persist and grow. 

The reports' most serious limitation is their unitary view of 
youth, schools, and society. Mainly, they address the problems of 
white, middle-class male youths, who account /for about 25 percent of. 
all young people. Reforms developed in thi6 jperspective, but applied 
to all youth, cou]d produce greater equity br serious new inequities 
in the distribution of the benefits of education to different sub- 
groups of youth, such as blacks, females, or the economically disad- 
vantaged. " . 

DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIALIZATION OF YOUTH ' ^ 

The reports' many statements abouX the nature of adolescence and 
adolescents produce an implicit model of the important characteris- 
tics, processes, and consequences of that life stage. For example, 
the reports argue that the recent increase in educational opportuni- 
ties for young people exacerbates the social segregation of youth 
and adults and prolongs youth's dependence. They assume that pro- 
longed dependence alienates young people and impair&-their abilitie^: 
to assume adult responsibilities; age segregation increases peer- 
group influence; and age segregation and peer-group influence to- 
gether cause greater intergenerational hbstilities and an unstable, 
"disconnected" youth culture. ^ 
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In- discussing these phenomena, the reports often fall to specify 
their causes: Are they caused by attributes Inherent In the adoles- 
cent life stage (such as puberty)'; by long-term secular trends (such 
as Increased occupational options, credentlallsm, and affluence) ; or 
by short-term historical fluctuations (such as wars, recessions, and 
changes/ In ^ cohort ^Ize)? Understanding the respective contributions 
of these causes to the events of the 1960s will be essential In estl- 
mating what can be expected to remain, appear, or disappear as a 
problem for youth and adults In the future. 

This Rand study raises questions concerning several central 
premises of the earlier reports. We find that, in some ways, young 
people enter the adult worl^- earlier than the rep_or_ts__suggest---desplt 
the fact that many youths probably need later entry now to understand 
their choices of opportunities and to prepare for them. For youth 
from low-income families, in particular , the problem inay often be 
too little delay before assuming adult responsibilities and, thus, 
premature f oreclosure'^df options. We are also unable to find evi- 
dence that young people in recent/years are impaired in their ability 
to assume responsibilities when they become adults. 

Age segregation is almost certainly greater today than in the 
nineteenth century in terms of day-to-day contact among age groups 
in the home and workplace. However, more youth have living parents 
and grandparents today, and adult values, choices, and solutions are 
presented tp^them in many new .ways (e.g., by television). We do not 
know the net effect of these trends on the quality of relationships 
among age groups. While greater peer Influence can lead youths with 
poor family relationships into further difficulty, peer relationships 
fpr^most adolescents seem' Instrumental to personal growth. The 
existence of an unstable, '^disconnected" youth culture is difficult 
to document if values, ratl^er than manners and taste, are used as the 
criteria. Certainly, fears of a nation separated by age into cul- 
turally alien groups do not seem well founded. 

Understandably, but wrongly, the reports Interpret youthful 
behavior in the 1960s as trends, rather than as responses to 
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transient events — especially the Vietnam war. We do not share the 
reports' implicit^sense that youth are" a danger. However, we do share 
their implicit sense of "missed opportunities/' It .is difficult for 
people in all age groups to pope with contemporary America. It is 
reasonable to think that our institutions could be better arranged to - 
help youth make sensible choices from the occupational, marital, 
educational, and life style alternatives available to them. 

YOUTH, SCHOOLS, ANU THE LABOR- MARKET 

A major concera of the reports is that many youug people will not 
become economically productive adults because they are kept/ iu schools 
too long — isolated from productive work and ultimately discouraged and 
alienated.^ We found this concern difficult to document. Even though 
they are in school longer, young people today participate in the labor 
market at least . as ^much as they have during the past 20 years, al- 
though, some may be isolated within the labor market, in jobs. that do 
not afford real entry to adult careers.* Despite, this, there is no 
evidence that young workers are growing more dissatisfied witfi their 
jobs, or that they are less productive than their counterparts in 
earlier years. The decline in an individual's economic return^ from 
eHucation seems more a function of the recession, the size of the 
youth population, and an oversupply of college-educated youth than of 
any particular failure of the schools. 

Since the reports' authors are concerned about the occupational 
future of youth, they propose new ways to provide students with an 
improved career development process during their schooling. However, 
high schools today already offer many programs intended to ease the 
transition to work,, and «these programs have not been com;picuously 
successful. Vocational education is' often ineffective and career > 
education too new to evaluate. Work release programs are often poorly 
monitored , and school counseling tends to ignore the non-college 
bound. 

Proposed workplace and community education programs — in which 
students spend a good deal of time and have significant work experi- 
ence out of 'school — will depend for their success on several factors: 
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the availability of good jobs for young people (i.e.,, meaningful jobs 
that do not displace adult workers), the ability to match a young 
person's talents and interests with available jobs, and a rearrange- 
ment of custodial responsibilities for youth, "'Reducing barriers- 
minimum wage'^laws, -child labor laws, workmen's compensation 
regulations — to youthful employment in good jobs implies a. social 
commitment of jobs that may not^existV Matching Individual talents 
and interests with career alternatives Vill require more counselors, 
with new skills and training, as well as '-significantly better diag- 
nostic techniques than aije currenTly avail'^ble. Under the proposed 
reforms, employer.s ard ^her coiumunity insti^tutions would shoulder 
some of the custodial responsibilities for yoVth that the schools 

currently^bear*' and both schools and parents may resist the transfer • 

i i ' ' ' 

Finally, work-oriented reforms carry potential equity problems: they 

can be used to dump diff icult-to-teach students a'\it of the school 

buj-xding arid onto the general public. \ 

The reports rightly sense that young people arte not getting 

enough useful career information prior to making tndir career choices 

■ / *■ 

and that the organization of pur educational system makes it diffi- 
cult for adults to redirect careers. The reports' proposals for- work- 
place education, lowering job entry barriers, and educational drawing 
rights should be explored—but initially as experiments. New data 
on and analysis of the longitudinal. history of selected young people 
will also provide better information about which policies will really 
improve the transition from school to work for youths with differing 
abilities and aspirations. ^ . 

REFORMING THE HIGH SCHOOL ' . ^ 

The reports see three -^changes in ycjuth that high schools must 
cope with: changes in developmental patterns (especially earlier 
puberty); changes in the social and ethnic composition of the high 
school population; and changes in the nature of students' experiences 
in their families and the media. High schools have failed to cope 
adequately, the reports say, because' they are bureaucratic and rela- 
tively isolated from other institutions in society; because a 
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burgeoning student culture interferes with educational programs; and/ 
because high schools, willingly or not, have taken on more than they 
d^n handle in the nation* s pursuit of^equal opportunity through 
schooling. In consequence, hij h^^^chool life has become standardized 
and high schools cannot innovate; teachers are authoritarian and 
schools are too large. Success in the original and still basic aca- 
demic mission of the high school may soon be engulfed by the social 
and educational problems related to keeping youth off the labor 
market and overcoming class and race distinctions. 

Our review suggests that each of these conclusions is somewhat 
overdrawn. High schools 2ire somewhat inflexible, but in the past 
^decade, they have installed significant inno\|ations, such as mini- 
schools, team teaching, and new' science and nathematics curriclila. 
Although teachers are often restrained by departmentalization and 
subject-matter orientation, they can still act professionally to meet 
students' classroom needs. Some, but not all,\high school^ are very 
large (more than 1000 students). Smaller high\schools may provide a 
more humane style of life and greater oppbrtuni|:y for the involvement 
of each student,' bul. they may 'also entail higher costs and increased 
class- or race-segregation. /Some negative influences of the peer 
group on schooling are well-documented by stud;Les\^ performed mostly in 
the i950s and' ^arly 1960s, but the significance o£ that influence 
weighed against the positive- effects of peer groups in providing 
needed support for the student remains unclear. \ 

The reports recommend dispersion, individualization, and flexi- 
bility; curricular reform; and new patterns of governance as reforms 
in secondary education. They propose alternative places for learning, 
often in the workplace; reduction of age-segregated assignment prac- 
tices within high schools; smaller high schools and more flexible 
school-leaving regulations; and Involvement of communlty\ and student 
representatives in high schopl goal-setting and decisionmaking pro- 
cesses. These proposed reforms are largely sensible, but\ui\accom- 
panied by evidence of effectiveness. In addition, no consideration 
is given to their costs or feasibility. Most important and sur- 
prising, these proposed reforms do not directly confront the^jor 



problems of high schlool bureaucratization or teacher attitudes or - 
student peer group behavior, which the reports themselves highlight; 
their likely relevance to different, groups of students pr different 
types of commiinltles Is also not explored* ' . _ 

POLICY ANALYSIS 

■" '• ' ■ ! i 

The doubts we have expressed about the evidence and logic in the 

. - • . f . ■ 

reports'^ findings and about the cost and efficacy of many of their 
recommendations suggests that these recommendations should be viewed 
with caution. Moreover,, sliice the reports were published, ^he con- 
text for policy-making hWs changed substantially. The growth in 
numbers of youth has virtually ended, and a gradual decline^in their 
absolute number will soori^ begin. High ischool enrollments wj^ll also . 
begin to decline. The past three yeai^s have also been years ^of eco- 
nomic recession, which h^s\ aggravated d longer term and probably per- 
sistent decline in the economic rewards of extended education. / 
Moreover, with the end of the Vietnam war and a persistent conserva- 
tiv^mood in the country, youth protests have greatly diminished and 
the "generation gap" is fast becoming an archaic formulation in all 
but a few areas of taste and value. 

In secondary education, the most notable changes since the 
reports were published have been the spread of collective bargaining 
among teachers , the 'decline of students' rights movements, and, para- 
doxically, an increasing focus on disciplinary problems. In\ other 1 
respects, high Jichools have, neither reversed nor accelerated their 
gradual ^trend toward dlversi^\Lcatlon through mini-schools, alt^na- 
tlve schools, and expanded work-^study programs. Despite contlnujjig 
concern with discipline, racial integration, and drug abirse, the \ 
public remains moderately favorable towards many of these trends. 
Students are eager for more reforms like these; so are secondary 

educators — up to trie point where the reforms begin to create com- 
•J 

petitors to the high school or otherwise loosen th||. high school's 
grip-on th€^-pr<>GeBS--ojE^-secondary. ed^^^ 
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After reviewing the three reports from several perspectives, in 
the light of all of the evidence available to us, we support cautious 
exploratipn of their recommendations. Dispersion programs will help 
young people make needed contact with the ^worKplace and other com- 
munity activities, in order to tfetter match their aptitudes and 
interests against the opportunities and requirements for various 
adult pursuits. . But young people do not need to- be dispersed in 
order to be "defused" or more readily brought under social control. 
Nor should dispersion schemes be used^to hasten the entry of youth 
into- flnaV career channels. Young~!persons need considei;able time for 
trial-and-error<^in their adjustiient to our complex and changing 
society. Finally, dispersion plans should *hotj be used to dump many 
of the* least adequate students ifito unprociuctive out-of-school activi 
--txes. 

In imjpiroving the experience' of youth in the workplace, policy- 
makers will need to consider areas other than the various programs of 
exploration or training that the reports suggest. Such considera- ^ 
tions^ should concern increasing the quallty'and quantity of jobs 
available for youth, and addressing directly the problems of dis- 
.criminati6i>iv job information, poor geographical access to jobs, and 
discouragSnent that hamper minority youth. \:> \ 

, r ■ The reports'' proposals for individualize^, and flexible secondary 
education programs make sense in the light of the reports' evidence 
on the- developmental heterogeneity of ^outh* However, effective 
individualization m^y be unattainable with present diagnostic instru- 
ments and procedures, and flexible new programs may be most difficult, 
to create and operate for minority and ^disadvantaged students who 
probably need them the most. ' , 

With respect to other proposals to increase high school flex'i- 

bility, ,\f.e. believe smaller high schools may (ffei^te a. more human scale 

^'^^-v- ■% • . \. * ■ ' 

of act-iyity for youth, but they may be more costly and less Sc^cially 

or racially integrated. They will probably not produce "greater aca- 

demic achievement. Performance criteria for certain Waisurable^WLllj 

a system of credit for out^of-school educational experience^ find / 

greater discretion in the timing', of high school .completion are' 
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desirable reforms, too — provided, once again, that they do not impede 
the educatioual progress of disadvantaged s^tudenfs. A major reform 
deserving i^erious consideration, but mentioned only briefly in orre 
of the tKn:>>' reports, is the concept of educational drawing rights , 
wherein from the latet years of high school onwards, students would 
be able to draw upon a. given level of resources to pay for further 
school, out-of-school educational opr^ortunities, subsiclized employ- 

y 

men.t, or skill training^ 

The reports' suggested refovnis' in governance would increase com- 
munity and student participajtipn In high school goal^setting and* pro- 
gram development. Expanded. participation at the goal-setting stage 
will be necessary for loca^i programs in the continued absence of 
national goal consensus.. But expanded participation in day-to-day ^ 
decisionmaking — especially by students — ^would encounter staff hos- 
. "tility and, we suspect, widespread student disinterest. 

One governance .improveme>nt that needs more emphasis than the 
reports provide is staff developmentt . the proposed reforms will de- 
pend for their success upon the attitudes and behavior of teachers, 
in a time when the teaching staff is growing older and increasingly 
unionized,' and turnover is. decreasing. Successful staff development 
programs, of which there are few known examples, will be croicial to 
tHe success of the proposed reforms, [ 

In the further implementation of these proposals for reform, 
each level of school government has a distinct role to play. School 
districts and local education officials must decide how much dis- 
persed, individualized education their high schools should have and 
how much new participatory planning is called for. States interested 
in stimulating the proposed reforms will need to review a .wide range of 
re^^ulations governi^ig--ac^ountabdlxty_-f or-^stAidents^^ 
* ing, and so forth, to lower or remove barriers to proposed reforms. 
In doing s<f, they 'Should ^ note the experience , of the few states, such 
as California, that have already started down this road. 

The;;fed^a]^overnment should consider developing a capacity- 
building grant program to encourage and support initial local efforts 
to implement the proposed reforms. It should also find a means to 
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support the expectied staff development requirements that proposed 
reforms wo^jld entail. \ . . 

The federal government should, finally, sponsor s^tudies to 
o improve the basis for future policies pffecting youth and vsecondary 
education: studies focusing, for example, on the experiences of non- 
college-bound youth and upon female y^outh; studies describing the 

American high school fully and analyzing the determinants of organi- 

* ■ • 

zational changes in it; and field experiments for reforms involving 

». 

either new institutions or generally controversial proposals. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The study presented in this report was comznissionad by the Office 
of I the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Educatio^,^^ind Welfare, in response to tfee publication 
ofj three independent reporta on yooith and schooling: Youth: Tvansi^ 
txlcpn to Adulthood f by the President's Science Advisory CoTomittee 
(James Coleman, Chairman); The Education o/ Adolescents ^ by the 
National Panel on High Schools and Adolesce)it Education (John Henry 
Martin, Chairman) ; and. The Reform of Secondary Education^ by the 
National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education (B. Frank 
Brown, Chairman). 

j The study teaxn was charged with reviewUng these three reports 

critically to! assess: the Cjptiq>leteness and accuracy of their evi- 

I I ■ ■ . ■ 

?lehce; their success in -identtfying important and persiistent phenomena 
in this natlbii*s education and socialization of youth; their judgments 
abou^ ^the ^s;:;eat to and manner in which these phenomena have-caused 
/unnecessary social, economic, arid educational problems; and the likely 
efficacy of policies they propose to ameliorate these problems. The 
study teain consisted of an educator, a social psychologi-et , an econo- 
mist, and an educational policy analyst with experience in federal and 
local educational policy-making. The method of analysis used by the 
study team consisted of an explication of the contents of the reports, 
an ^extensive review of the literature related to the main points, and, 
a logical and empirical critique of specif ic findings, and recommen- 
dations. 

This undertaking has proved to be hazardous. Each of the three 
reports represents a bundle of theories, beliefs, and evid^ce — in 



varying proportions — developed by a distinguished group of knowledge- 
able, often expert, persons. Commission studies such as these have 
become, in the United States and in other democratic nations, impor- 
tant parts of the societal reaction tOo immediate, serious problems. 
They are intended to be efficient devices to bridge the gaps in 
knowledge and perception that exist betweeri policy-makers and the 
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best-Informed or -advised 'segment of the public* Commission members 
are- chosen tox their practical or Intellectual expertise, b\it hot 
necessarily for their objectivity or methodological prowess. They 
do not always accept uncritically the research evidence presented to 
them, but rather assess It In the light of their years of prior ex- 
perience and values, and do not perform new research* These Intel- 
lectual processes are Inherently obscure and are Jlde more so by the 
political processes by which commissions usually accommodate differ- 
Ing views In building consensus among the members. 

Commission re^rts are thus easy to criticize, but hard to refute. 
Critics, ourselves included, risk taking "cheap shots" that attack ^t he 
credibility of the reports without appreciating the fullneks of their 
understanding or, ^ost significantly for policy purposes, without 
suggesting either a]^t;ernatlve or additional interpretations of tSe 
situation or policy implications. We have tried to make the valiie 
assumptions of the commissions' repyorts e^licit and to show where 
their lines pf argument are or are not compelling* The qu^tions we 
tried to answer were: 



e How complete and accurate are the reports in their 
presentation of evidence? 

o To what extent do the findings of the reports reflect 
ephemeral contemporary events, and to what extent do 
they identify fundamental underlying phenomena and 
trends concerning the social arrangements of youth? 

o Dp the underlying problems of youth, once described, 
have important social consequences in the sense that 
they either affect society adversely in the short 
. t -*.rm or impair the individual's later capacities to 
function as an adult? 

p To, what. extent do the impql^^tant - Ainderlying problems, 
once_descr±h^ed,_at£m„fromJthe known physic 



Speculatively, however, it may be that commissions, precisely 
because they are usually selected to investigate some recent or on- 
going abnormality in social conduct, operate at precisely the time 
*when it is most difficult to sort out structural trends from temporary 
phenbmena.' / 
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and psychological realities of adolescence, and to 
what extent do they stem from youth's Interaction 
with badly arranged social Institutions? 

To the extent that problems are inherent in adoles^ 
cence, how can institutions (e.gJ, policy) cope 
with dad ameliorate them? 

To the extent that sources ofi the problem lie in 
the social institution, how can institutional per- 
formance Se improved? \ ^ 



For policy-maker^s especially, we have aCLso tried to assess both the * 
continuing relevance of information and! suggestions (already three 
to four years old) and the feasibility of specific proposed reforms. 

We do not feel that we have concluded this task. The commission 
reports ^themselves are too complex and ambiguous and the associated 
educiational and social science literature is too extensive for/ us not 
to suspect that, ya±th more time and. effort, we would come to think 
differently aboutxsome aspects of what the reports %ay and what 
society should do. We also recognize that^ in evaluation of com- 
mission reports, certitude is unattainable'; What is necessary, and 
what we believe is provided here, is a sense of the raiige and magni- 
tude of further questions that ought to/ be asked in the continuing 
assessment and implementation of the reports. 

In reviewing^ these reports, we have chosen bo present them en 
bZoQ as a set of societal responses to the same problems. Undoubt- 
edly, we have thereby sacrificed something in our explanation of the 
structure dnd content of each report. ' Our approach was nevertheless 
suitable, we believe, because the reports' recommendations overlap 
substantially, while at the same time presenting a variety of kn^- 
lytic perspectives ranging from broadly social and applied aca^^emic 
concerns (Coleman) to the practical and reflexive problems of 'high 



schools (Brown). We try to note differences in recommendation's lamoug 
the reports, when they exist. We also try to suggest the extent to 
which the three reports arrive at similar recommendations on the basis 
of widely disparate assessments of the problems of youth. Different 
assessments will be associated with different expectations about what 
any one reform will produce. 



xxii 

Finally, we hope that our report will not contribute to a, view 
that youth and adolescence in America is best described as a series 
of pathological episodes, with the arguments centered on how much 
worse adolescents are becoming. We would like to emphasize that, in 
our study, we found the differences between youth and adults to be 
both less extensive and less significant for the future than the 
reports suggest — ^^and that, in our lives, we have found among the vast 
majority of young people (as among adults) much alienation and un- 
certainty, but little that is pathological. 
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I. THE REPORTS IN REVIEW 
(Michael Timpane) 

At the beglimlng of the 1960s, the conventional wisdom concerning 
youth was represented rather well by James B. Conant's The American 
High Sohool Today (Conent, 1959). Even though Conant's studies con- * 
centrated on youth In secondary schools, he reflected the common and 
broader assumption that (delinquents aside) American youth was an 
abundant and promising resource, co be trained ever more extensively 
and efficiently by educational Institutions, for everyone's social 
and economic profit. Conant called for greater pierfection: for edu- 
cational quality in a democratic social setting — in an institution he 
called the comprehensive high school, a large institution offering a 
panoply of courses and services to youth of every class and bent. 
There were, as yet, only undercurrents^ of opinion^ that youth were 
troubled or troublesome (Goodman; Friedenberg, 1959; Coleman, 1961). 

At the end of the 1960s ^ little of this confidence remained. 
After a decade of tumult and disappointment,, both young people and 
the institutions serving them were suspect. The questions on many 
minds were: What went wrong? Where should we go from here? 

Working almost concurrently in 1971 and 1972, three distinguished 
groups of observers proposed some answers—in the three separate 
reports on youth and schooling that this study reviews. Chronologi- 
cally, the first of these efforts was launched by the President's 
Sciente .Advisory Committee (PSAC). It consisted of a review by a 
committee of social scientists, chaired by James S. Coleman, of avail- 
able social science and historicaT evidence [concerning the attributes 
and behavior of youth, and an application ojf pertinent parts of this, 
evidence to the perceived problems^ of youth in our society. The com- 
mittee's 190-page report, Youth: Transition to Adulthood (Coleman 
et al., 1974) appeared in June 1973. . 

The second effort, begun in earl^ 1972, was that of .the National 
Panel on High School^ ai^d Adolescent Education, sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education (USOE) (Martin et al., 1974). This panel of . 
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social scientists and educators was chaired by John .Henry Martin, an 
educational consultant and former superintendent of schools. In its 
work, this group covered much of the ground'covered by the Coleman, 
report, with a closer focus on the application of the evidence to 
educational programs^. Through commissioned papers, it also investi- 
gated several aspects of the curriculum and operation of high schools. 
Consisting of a free-standing summary report of findings and recom- . 
mendations, a 200-page review of selected issues, and 2S lengthy back- 
ground lyapers, the Martin report is by far the most extensive of the 
three reports. It was released in late 1973, and a revised version. 
The Eduadtion of Adolescents 1 appeared in 1975. ^ - 

The final repiort under consideration here is Reform of Seoondary 
Education (Brown et al. , 1973), the book-length product of a commis- 
sion consisting almost wholly of representatives selected from various 
educational parties-at-interest — students, parents, teachers,' admini- 
strators, school board members, and legislators. Convened in July 
1972 under the auspices of the Ketteriiig Foundation and chaired by 
educator B. Frank Brown, this commission garnered its data mostly 
from regional hearings and from surveys of national panels of teachers » 
parents, students, a(nd administrators. Its report is a series of 35 
recommendations, each with a succinct rationale*. 

These reports, taken together, constitute an unprecedentedly 
broad reevaluation of educational and social policy toward adoles- 
cents and high schools. ' Sirice l)973, moreover, the reevaluation has 
continued. Two conference reports. The Greening of the High School 
(Wainstock) and American Youth in the Mid-Seventies (National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals, 1972), have appeared; another 

National Commission (on Resources for Youth) has reported: /the 

^ / 
National Society for the Study of Education (Havighurst and Dreyer) , 

for the first time- in-^34 years, -devoted its yearbookyX~1974) to the 

examination of youth; and an extensive literature critiquing the 

Coleman, Martin, and Brown reports is beginning to emerge (Featherstone; 

Cawelti, 191 1\\ School Review^ 1974). Moreover, reexaminations of 

adolescent education have begun at the state level. Two extensive 

state reports have also been produced (in California [Report, 1975] and 



North Carolina [Channels fox* Changing Secondary Schools y 1974]), -and 
several additional state efforts are ^getting under way. Finally, and 
perhaps most significantly, the education profession, notably the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) , has begun 
to embrace many key elements of reform. The NASSP 's extensive new 
policy statement. This We Believe (NASSP, 1975a), is an explicit 
response to the thrust of the three reports under review here. So 
also is the USOE's sponsorship of regional meetings of chief state 
school officers to consider ^eg^tot)al high school reforms and its, conr- 
vening, with NASSP, a nationLl conference on the topic in the spring 
of 1976. Clearly, the Coleman, Martin, and Brown reports helped launch 
a new phase of the nation's puzzled response to the well-publicized 
problems of its youth. 

HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF THE REPORTg 

The 1960s were times of enoWious stress for youth and the insti- 
tutions serving them.. The reports all list and analyze several dimen- 
sions of such stress. At the national political level, two upheavals — 
the civil rights movement and the Vietnam war — directly affected many 
youth in school. Desegregation programs and the draft both occasioned, 
rightly or wrongly, criticisms of authority and active protest on high 
school and college campuses and city streets^. 

Beneath the waves of protest, there- ran a- phenomenal demographic 
tide. Between 1960 and 1970, the number' of persons aged 14 to 24 
surged from 26.7 to 40.5 million. The proportioA of the population 
aged 25 to 64 increased from 32 to 45 perNcent in the same period 
(Coleman et al., 1974). This wats a remarkable, unprecedented, and not 
soon to be repeated- expansion in the absolute and relative size of the 
youth group in this country. 

Educational institutions were hard pressed to house and teach the 
larger student bodies, especially since the added numbers of secondary 
school students were located largely in suburban locations with 
limited existing school capacity. These problems were compounded by 
the decisions of more students to attend schools at every level. The 
proportion of students aged 14 to 17 climbed from 90 to 94 percent 
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(U.S. Bureau of \the Census, 1975a); the ptoportion of persons aged' 
25 to 29 possessing a high school diploma increased from 60 to JS^er-^ 
cent (Condition of Education) : Proportionately, the largest gains 
occurred among blacks, where the proportion of persons 25 to 29 having 
a high school diploma went from fewer than 40 percent to almost 60 per- 
cent College attetidance jumped from 3.6 to 8,5 million, from 22 to 
32 percent of the population aged 18 to 24 (Digest ^ 1973). This growth 
is generally attributed to rising levels of aspiration, swift economic 
growth, and increased employment in ...teaching and the R&D sector, which 
raised the demand ^for'"'>orkers with college degrees/' Part of the ex- 
pansion is also attributed ,t9o an increased number of blacks attending 
college, brought about by the assistance of new governmental and pri- 
vate aid programs and by the attractiveness of higher education, as an 
alteruaLtive to military service/^ Overall, college graduates increased 
from 11 to 16 percent of the population aged 25 to 29. 

The result of these trends is that, while the cohort group aged 
14 to 24 years expanded by 52 percent from 1960 to 1970, the number 
of students in the cohort gtoup expanded by 82 percent, from 12.9 to 
23.5 million persons. Median years of schooling in the entire adult 
population jumped from 10.5 to 12.2 years (Condition of Education) . 

The experience of young people in the labor markets during the 
decade was uneven. Many new college graduates quickly landed good 
jobs, and the availability of part-time jobs for students -increased. 
Yet ,^ throughout the period, unemployment^ for youths not in school 
remained at two to three times the general rate of unemployment, and 
unemployment for black youths was typically twice again as high as 
that for white youths. ^ j 

The 1960s also saw a substantial enhancement of the rights of 
youth. Students in high schools and colleges began to acquire consti- 
tutional rights vis-a-vis their administrators. The nation also began 
the process, completed in 1971, of lowering the voting age. to 18 
(Colem^, et al., 1974, p. 43). Equally significant , through- their, 
protests and political activity, young people became -a more potent 
political interest group. 
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No list of the "events" occurring in; the i960s would be complete 

without some reference to the "youth scene" itself, A "youth culture" 

had been evident in the -United States at least since the 1940s, when 

young people began to emerge as a. consumer force (Williams), Many ^ 

♦ ' * ■ ■ 

^ soqiologists have noted the rise of the youth peer group as a social 

force havings educaXxonalTand other consequences (e.g., Coleman, 1961; 

Friedenb^rg) . In the late 1960s, youths were the. victims of the 

draft, segregation, and, some thougfit, institutional repression. They 

provided^ most of the bodies for mass, protests. They seemed^to turn 

even more towkrd one another and, at least for some, consciously away 

from adults, and^to develop 'distinctive tastes in appearance knd 

attire, music and medi^, drug use and life style. Some commentators 

also saw evidence^ of a les||jening inclination^ to become traditionally 

productive adults (Work in America). The scope df attitudinal change 

• ■ • / ■ 

was wide, and the magnitude of the shift (In percentage of youths 
holding a gi-^^en view) was often substantial (Braungart) • 

These far-reaching, rapid-fire ot^anges .in the 'situation of youth 
and the. institutions Serving them are surely sufficient reason for the 
new questions raised by the Coleman, Martin, and Brown reports about| 
our social arrangements for young people. At the same time, the very 
magnitude of ^he ch^ges suggests another 'point : long-range policies 
should not be made tob quickly in response to them, for they have all 
^ passed or altered. ■ The Vietnam war and the draff are ended. The 
civil rights struggle is proceeding at a ^islower pace fdr blacks and: 
has refracted to pursue the rights, of Hispanics, Indians, and women. 
Demographic growth of the youth cohort has ended; recent cohorts have 
been somewhat smaller in number than those of the post-war baby boom, 
so that there will actually be fewer youths aged 14 to 24 in 1990 than 
today (Coleman, et al., ;1974) . The era of rapid, economic growth has ' 
ended, at least temporarily. Rates of college entrance will probably 
remain the same or decline (More Than Survival) since .the graduates 
of the 1960s have so clogged the technical, professional, and mana- 
gerial Slots in our economy . that it wiil be more difficult for the 
graduates of the 1970s and 1980s to obtain a high return on their 
investment in schooling (Freeman, 1974a). And, finally, the persistence 



and wider relevance of the youth culture seems uncertain. There seems 
to be substantial diffusion of Its once distinct tastes and values 
Into the ctiilture at large* There Is a remarkable political quietism 
setting In among youth: Thus> although the reports are clearly 
responsive to a distinctive historical period, they were produced 
just as that period was giving way to another. 

■ ■ ■ . t . ', 

THE REPORTS'. FINDINGS 

The main findings and reconmiendations of the three reports (as 
well as of some other reports) have already been listed and described 
in'several publications (University of Georgia; ^sty; Caweltl; 
Passow) • Thus, our report of tjielr contents is very brief and ex- 
tracts only the small number of substantially common themes that unite 
them. We highlight the specific findings (and omissions) that lead or 
ought to lead to consideration of changes in public policy. 

The most striking coimnon element in the three reports is the regoc- 
nitlon that youth are alienated from important aspects of our society 
and that their alienation is impeding the performance of 'institutions 
serving thamt This recognition is a substantial departure from the 
policy viewpoints ^of the 1950s. It suggests, for example, that the ^ 
non-academic objectives of education are Important not only in and o^ 
themselves, but also because they affect the school's ability to 
achieve academic objectives. It also suggests that institutions, 
especially schools, themselves cause alienation. Each report is deeply 
ambivalent about the significance of the/ alienation: on the one hand, 
this alienation makes youth threatening; on the other hand, it repre- 
sents a lost opportunity for human development and progress. 

A second fundamental similarity of the reports is their view of 
the adolescence as, in Coleman's title phrase, "a transition to adult- 
hood." From this perspective, -the reports relate adolescent develop- 
ment and schooling to resultant adult characteristics (e.g., patterns 
of employment, and income'^, political behavior i and family formation 
and dissolution) . This perspective both broadens the areas for ^ 
analysis and helps distinguish ultimately important youth behaviors 
from those that may be merely temporarily unpleasant and inconvenient, 
or downright insignificant. 
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The reports differ significantly in their analytical perspectives. 
The Coleman report, reflecting the academic viewpoint of its member- 

y . .. 

ship, constructs a model of adulthood. It sets forth seven traits 
that picture the successful adult as productive, responsible, focused, 
tolerant, and cooperative. The primary test of this adulthood^ seems 
to be socially productive work within the existing social order. 
Policy suggestions are intended to alter the broad relationships among 
institutions in guiding youth to such adulthood. 

The Martin report clearly shares the Coleman view that productive 
work is an important attribute of the successfully grown person. But 
it also attaches great importance to such attributes as family member- 
ship, citizenship, aesthetic appreciation, and the ability to interpret 
the mass media. In addition, the Martin report is concerned that all 
these virtues enliven youth itself, as well as defining its adult pro- 
duct. Its proposed policies would improve instruction and administra- 
tion in schools, as well as parceling out educational responsibilities 
among institutions. 

The Brown report, reflecting the practical bent of its members, 
simply intends to improve high schools, without attending to larger 
issues concerning the situation of youth in society. Believing that 
schools are social instruments that should derive goals from their 
clientele, the Brown panel created committees of educators, parents, 
and students and asked them to rate the importance of a dozen proposed 
goals for high schools. The panel's 35 recommendations aim directly 
at the Improvement of high scholsls. 

Much of each report is devoted to interpretive historical- analysis 
of the developing status of American youth and the institutions serving 
them. The reports assert several major historical-cultural trends: 

The four most popular goals (favored typically by 8 or 9 out of 
every 10 respondents) concerned basic communication skills, critical 
thinking, -self -knowledge, and responsible citizenship, ^Further down 
the list (but still supported by a majority) were such objectives as 
clarification of values, occupational competence, computational skills, 
and respect for law and authority. 
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) Sepai'ation of the different age groups. Youth are 
physically separated from other age groups by in- 
creased specialization in the workplace , increased 
periird of schooling (in both the number of days per 
year and the total number of years), and changes in 
both the age composition and the general social sig- 
.nificance of the family. Strict age-grading in 
schools has further separated young people from one 
another. 

) Changed developmental patterns of 'individuals^. . The 
processes of biological maturation have been speeded 
up, probably by improved nutritional practices. 
Young people today are larger and more robust, and 
reach puberty one or two years earlier than previous 
generations in this century. Cognitively, youth 
represents a final stage in intellectual development 
and a time pf potentially rapid advances in knowledge 
and powers of reasoning. Psychosocially in our cul- 
ture, youth is a time, for establishing independence 
and personal identity. In each of these processes, 
there are large differences among individuals at any 
given age. In addition, youth's experiences have 
changed miarkedly with the arrival: of television and 
other mass media aimed at youth and with the increased 
affluence and opportunities for geographical mobility. 

) Prolongation of youth • .For most youth, schooling 

extends into their late teens or early twenties. Much 
of the extended schooling is intended to meet the 
demands of an industrial society. Society has 
responded by postponing the according of adulthood to 
young persons. Most youth wait much longer than their 
parentis did to gain economically secure employment. 

^>^rThus, paradoxically, although youth now develop earlier 
physiologically and socially, they must endure a longe;: 
and longer transition from childhood to adulthood. In ^ 
thia transitional period, youth accumulate skills and 
expectations but experience enforced dependency an4 a 
sense of uselessness. Society seems to be telling its 
young that they need not hurty to adulthood. 

) Development of youth peer gro'xpa. These trends toward 
dependency and isolation hayo caused youth in thei past 
two decades to form strong puer group cultures. 
Facilitated by the ,new affluence of youth, these peer 
groups have become the social group in which youth 
finds norms for behavior. However, because the peer 
groups are so cut off from other traditional reference 
groups in the home or workplace, it is difficult for 
them to do an adequate job of providing norms. 



The. impact of these long-term trends has been accentuated, the 
reports note, by two previously described occurrences of the 1960s: ^ 
the swift expansion of youth cohorts and the checkered performance 
of the labor market in providing jobs. Greatly expanded numbers of 
highly educated young persons have found jobs, but there have not 
beetn enough openings or kinds of employment for many young people. 

The concomitant history of the high school, the reports say, has 
been: • 

o A progressive transformation of high schools from 
elite academies to institutions of mass education. 

The advent during the past 20 years of real 
universality — more than 95 percent of the young 
attend high schools for most' of the year and more 
than 75 percent graduate. 

The absorption of much larger cohorts of students, 
resulting in swiftly expanding enrollments and a 
preoccupation with housing and staffing, 

o Incessant pressure from the community and, for dif- 
ferent reasons, from the industrial sector* for 
schocfls to retain custody of youth. 

o The assumption of new social concerns, a development 
associated with the increasingly heterogeneous 
racial and social composition of high school stu- ' 
dents and the nation's adoption of positive social 
policies. 

o Failure to provide a truly comprehensive high 
school education: 

— high schools continue to be oriented toward 
traditional norms of academic achievement, 

— vocational development is neither highly re- 
garded nor effectively taught, and 

— different racial and social groups have / 
little real contact with one another. 

o Substantial success in the domain of academic 

development, but several areas in which curriculum 
reform has lagged . 



ic 

. Joseph Kett, writing the Coleman report's history of youth, notes 
that during the Depression, the labor movement's reasons for supporting 
compulsory school attendance and child labor laws shifted from child 
protection to joti protection* 
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o Bureaucratization of management — uniform authority \ 
structures and specialization services (such as 
counseling and remedial seWices); age-grading; 
three-track programs (academic, general, and voca- 
tional) ; standardized requirements for promotion and 
graduation; etc. . j 

o A rising inciden^pe of protest and violence, repre- 
senting a breakdown in the school's ability to 
control and discipline its students. 

This is the perception of ycuth and schooling that emerges from 
all three reports « However, the regoxt^ draw somewhat different con- 
clusions. The Coleman report, impressed mostly by the bureaucrati- 
zation of schooling and the dysfunctional aspects of the age segre- 
gation and prolongation of youth, cqncludes that youth must be 
reintegrated with society. It chiefly recommends new institutions 
^ that complement academic schooling with early and substantial work 
experience; other school reforms are proposed,* bixt are of distirjctly 
secondary importance, the Martin report notes the same bureaucrati- 
zation and age segregation. It gives more emphasis than Coleman to 
the impact of the newly understood developmental heterogeneity of 
youth. With such large numbers of students In today's high school, 
the Martin report argues, this diversity is< so great as to prevent 
the high school from fulfilling the many intellect tual and social . 
requirements currently plf^ced upon it. Therefore, it must be un- 
burdened of some of its present responsibilities for overcoming 
society's previously unequal allocation of benefits, and for keeping 
custody of as many youth as possible, as long as possible. The Brown 
report's view is less analytical and more Immediate: during the past- 
IQL to 20 years 9 the high school has tried to keep up with society's 
demands, but has been frustrated by continuing crises and by the 
shifting nature of these demands* The Brown panel assumes almost 
without question that the high school will remain a k^y institution 
in society and that it can be reformed through comprehensive school- 
community review of its goals, a flexible approach to problems, aiJid 
some ability to free itself of the burden of the unwilling student* 

- 
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\ REFORMS THE REPORTS ADVOCATE 

Although they analyze the problem differently, the Coleman, Martin, 
and Brown reports come up with a set of fairly consistent, somewhat 
overlapping recommendations. 

The most fundamental of the reports' recommendations is what we 
term dispersion-'-a reversal of the trend toward concentrating youth 
in. segregated institutional environments (mostly schooj^ for the sake 
of educational and custodial efficiency. Proposals for dispersion 
^ abound, but their main theme is earlier experience in the wolrkplace. 
This experience can be continuous or "^intermittent, in public or pri- 
vate industry, for social benefit or private gain, for pay or riot 
for pay, but the objective is the same: to make youth aware of their 
opportunities, properly motivated toward personal development, and 
develop less exclusively in the, conqpany of one another. Other kinds 
of dispersion are also proposed — more contact among youths of dif- 
ferent ages, experimental institutions that coiibine ages in resi- 
dential settings— but the main proposal is the earlier dispersion of 
young people into society's productive activities. 

The logical consequence of this dispersion objective is a 
strategy of individualization and flexibility. With the diversity 
of youth, the multiplication of opportunities for dispersion, and the 
creation of complementary Institutional services, each young person's 
unique need is the only starting place for program development and 
each program must be prepared to change quickly to meet the changing 
needs of individuals and the needs of changing youth cohorts. 

^ The reports recommend more in this vein than merely revised 
descriptions of existing programs or improved counseling services. 
For example, they advocate new community-based institutions to lift 
all new counseling out of the high school 5 they do not want schools- 
within-schools and other flexible arrangements, but truly small high 
schools, alternative and/or specialized schools, and even vouchers 
to pemit the individual to purchase educational services or the 

—J ' ■ ^ ' ^- ■ 

In the commission mode of. analysis, broadly shared values ai^id 
\' assiiaptions^can evidently override somewhat different goals and i^,' 

ceptioris of specific evidence, to produce similar recommendations at 
. t]|ie level of generality of these reports. 



subsidization o!f work experiences; they do not reconnnend simply more 
flexible attendance policies, but altered compulsory attendafice laws 
and new. ways to give school credit^lEor out-qf -school experience. The 
introduction of several such new features wou^d^f racture the present 
structure of the high school and constitute a partial de-schooling of 
secondary education. It would also produce novel educational activi- 
ties and additional custodial problems, ones calling foreclose coordi- 
nation and planning among high schools , community groups , and 
employers. 

The third reform proposed xs the modernization of curricula. 
Obviously, some concept of career education would be needed to guide 
the processes of dispersion and individualization, which concentrate 
on •experience i^^ the workplace. The Martin and Brown reports also 
perceive several other areas for curriculum development. The Martin 
report proposes citizenship education — not an improved civics course, 
but a way to organize a student's experience with the heterogeneity 
of his peers and his owii^earch for independence and responsibility. 
Other areas are aesthetic education, seen as a necessary vision for 
the interpretation of modern society; ,edu<fdtion in the understanding 
of media; and global education to help youth situate themselves 
accurately and prepare themselves effectively for the international 
edonomic and political realities that their future will hold. 

To carry out such reforms, the Brown and Martin reports propose 
significant changes in school governance. These changes include 
enhancing the student's role in high school decisionmaking and \ 
developing, at the individual school, participatory planning that 
would involve community, school, staff, and students. The new plan- 
ning process would help establish* what locally determined goals the 
reformed high scW^ol should pursue and devise the performance and 
experience criteria by which the novel non-school educational activi- 
ties should be accredited. Other governance changes, implied but not 
clearly spelled out, include connecting high schools and other educa- 
tional locations and developing in secondary educators the skills 
required to perform the new managerial and pedagogical tasks. 

31 
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WHAT THE REPORTS FAIL TO SAY 

Our extended observations on the completeness and accuracy of the 
evidence presented by the reports, and on the wisdtj^m of their recom- 
mendations, will be a substantial part of the remaining chapters of 
this review. Here, we will simply note briefly a few of the general 
limitations of their analyses. . 

On the whole, the reports' recommendations flow more discernibiy 
from qualita:tive judgments about the state of the world than from the 
socir*! science ev:^dence addressed. ^ Certainly, the conclusions 
presented — that earlier work contact will improve sbcialization, that 
comprehenisive high schools cahnot succeed, or that lower school- 
leaving ages will help youth and schools — run far beyond any facts 
given in evidence. Moreover , there is no consideration whatever of 
the economic, political, or social cpsts of any of the proposals, and 
no consideration of their technical or managerial feasibility (Can 
effective. programs be designed? Are the education professions willing 
and able to implement them?) . Finally, there is little consideration 
of the impact upon the proposals of relatively known trends — such as 
the subsiding girowth of the youth cohort, the diminishing economic 
return of educajzion, or the absence of military conscription. Under 
the circumstances, the most that can be claimed for any policy pro- 
posals is that they may he worth thinking about further ^lid, perhaps, 
after that, worth trying. (Coleman has been explicit about, this in both 
the PSAC report, 1975, and In School Review.) 

Another major limitation of the reports is that their recommen- 
dations primarily involve reforms in and partial alternatives to insti- 
tutions of secondary education. This is easy to understand in the 
Brown and even the Martin report, but the Coleman report is more dis- 
appointing as its perspective^ and the data on which it is based are . 
more extensive. None of the reports discusses the families the youths 
are leaving or those that they will form. Similarly, there is little 

The Martin report simply states that major reform proposals should 
be feasible. 

• • ^ . . ■ • • / 
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discussion and no recommendations directed expressly at the education 
of older youth (I.e., In Institutions of higher education) or of 
younger (I.e., In junior high schools and middle schools). Non- 
educational youth organizations receive some brief and speculative 
^attention In the Coleman report, but are not mentioned by the others. 
And, most remarkable, considering the Importance that the reports 
attach to expanded experience In the workplace toward the beginning 
of productive adulthood, the reports give scant attentlori to policies 
affecting the quality or quantity 6f jobs In the labor market. The j 
Coleman report contains a brief section favoring a dual minimum wage / 
and the Martin report concludes that a healthy demand for labor Is // 
the best antidote for youth unemployment. None of the reports con- / 

. slder the 'real ability of the workplace to socialize youth well and< 

i 

deliver a satisfying adulthood, or of the ptocesses by which young 
people obtain employment (Behn et al.). ; 

A third limitation, perhaps the most serious, lies In the re- 
ports' unitary view of youth, school, the economy, and society. 
Mainly, the reports seem to be reviewing the problems of white, y middle- 
class, male youth; Coleman does so quite explicitly (Coleman et al., 
1974, p. 6). The problems affec^jteig this traditional leadershlj^ 
sector of youth are real enough; they are also a group of yot/th that 
many panel members kiiew well from their professional experience. In 
Interpreting their findings, though, we must be alert to the bias that 
such partial analysis may entail. In reality, youths are male and 
female, dull and gifted, white and black, Anglo and Hispanic; from 
white- and blue-collar families; well-to-do and poor; and reside In 
cities,, suburbs, and rural areas where educational and economic 
environments vary. The reports are not blind to these idealities or 
to the fact that white, male, middle-class values dominate the per- 
spective of secpndary schools r The Browu report Emphasizes the need 
to remove race and sex bias from textbooks and counseling; the Martin 
and Coleman reports consider the major distinctions of race, sex, and 
class as examples of the kinds of diversity that, social and educa- 
tional policies must attend to rather than suppress. The reports 
contend, though, that there are pervasive problems in our society's 
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, handling and schooling of youth that transcend all distinctions among 
youth. Even if this is true, we would observe, reforms initiated as 
a result would still apply differeptly to different groups of youth . 
and could lead to serious new in^uitiei in the benefits going to dif- 
ferent subgroups of youth. | 

For example, let us consider the situation of black youth in high 
school. Notwithstanding the reports' failures to look specifically at 
the current performance of high schools in serving black youth, a case 
can^be made that the proposed reform's would diminish' the isolation of 
>lacks from other youth in the stratified societies of large high 
schools, and free them from dominant instructional models that me^j not 
suit their cultural experience. On the other hand, it might be argued 
that the new diversity in secondary schooling could harm black stu- 
dents. Patterns of secondary school desegregation would be difficult 
to sustain, let alone improve, if smaller schools served smaller geo- 
graphic areas or if non-geographic *at tendance policies' gave whites a 
new chance to transfer from integrated schools. Moreover, if experi- 
ence is any gfuide, secondary educators may not be able to diagnose and 
assist black students very well. How,, for example, can the black stu- 
dent's needs be more accurately assessed and how can workplace experi- 
ences be found for ghetto or rural blacks? This diversity in program 
and place is hardly what the black community has called fo^; they have 
usually wanted better traditiona.1 educatidn and firmer discipline. 
The black community has sought, and to some extent achieved, a more 
equitable share of school resources for their chiidren, and they want 
their children exposed to these services for a longer period of time. 
The payoff was expected to be — and has been — better jobs (Smith and 
Welch). It is by no, means certain, then, that the proposed reforms ' 
(whether dispersion or less compulsory schooling) will be equitable 
for black youth. Similar questions involving other subgroups-at-risk 
should be thoroughly investigated before proposed unitary reforms are 
adopted. . ^ 

Finally, the alarming increase, in the incidence of deviant be- 
havior among youth—drug abuse, mental health problems, suicides, and 
criminality (including criminality in schooljs) — is one of the principal 
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arguments that youth in the aggregate are troubled; but the reports do 
not explore this matter. Even while the ephemeral and more political 
aspects of the "youth rebellion'* evaporate, 4:hese disturbing symptoms 
persist and grow^ In addition to the short-run or long-run harm they 
may do themselves, these troubled youths cause society real and imme- 
diate harm. The evidence of a growing problem is less ambiguous in . 
this area ^ than in any other and the otudy of these disturb'ing be- 
haviors may provide an opportunity to discern the detenainants of youth 

behavior in general. * 

^ • •. , * 

CONCLUSION - , , 

— \ / . ^' 

The three reports on adolescents and schooling propose a fairly 

clear direction ^or reform: dispersion of youth from rchools to work- 
place and community; individualization and diversification of high school 
programs; curricula reforms.; and new methods of school governance. 
They adduce, quantities of evidence to support these recommendations 
for institutional change, in testimonial fashion, but they give very 
little evidence to demonstrate their feasibility or their actual Effec- 
tiveness. They overlook iiiq>ortant equity implications; as well as 
the rising incidence of deviant and criminal behavior among youth. 

. The next three sections contain parallel and detailed analyses of , 
the reports. Section it deals with the social processes depicted by 
the reports — age segregation, prolongation of adolescence, peer group 
development, etc.-r-trying to construct them as a series of connected 
propositions and to evaluate them in the light of relevant social 
science evidence. Section III focuses similarly on school youth's 
encounters with the labor market and Section IV covers findings and 

proposals that concern the organization and performance of high schools. 

i . . . • 

Each of these chapters also spells out major considerations that the 

reports slight or j omit. Our. review concludes with Section V, an attempt 

to define policy steps that seem feasible and sensible, in the light of 

our review and of| events that have ^occurred since the Coleman, Martin, 

and Brown reports were written. i 
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INTRODUCTION ' ^ * 

Social reforms can fail because individuals' are incompetent, venal, 
or lazy. However, they probably fail more frequently because tho original 
theories used to analyze the problem and generate solutions are wrong. 
The purpose of this section is to examine the validity of the theories 
of youth, which appear in the.^ Martin, Coleman, and Brown reports. If 
any of the reports' policy recommendations are Implemented, these theories 
promise to become the ones that: determine : (1) what people expect from 
the policy — how they judge its success or failure; and (2) how people 
implement the/policy. If the reports' theories^ of youth are more myth 
than reality, there will be a misalignment between what is problematic 
about and for youth and the social changes designed to solve these prob- ' 
lems — with all of the costs associated with well-intentioned, but mis- 
directed, policy interventions. * ' ' i 

. This section is organized into three parts . The first part describes 
some of the possibilities and constraints * of the adolescent lif e ^tage 
in contemporary America. The second part presents a model of the reports' 
theories about youth and analyzes the validity of the major assumptions 
represented in th'te model. The third part treats omissions in the reports- 
omitted variables and omitted problems of youth. 

ADOLESCENT CONTEXT • 

"Adolescence" has meaning in relation to the concepts of childhood 
and adulthood. As Campl^ell (1971) suggests, it is probably useful to 
define its lower limit physiologically (not earlier than the onset of / 
puberty) and its upper limit socially (not lafter jthan the, as sumption 
of marital and occupation responsibilities). 

"Adolescent behaviors" can _be texplained as inherent characteristics 
of individuals who . evidence the behaviors — personality explanations . Or 
they can be explained- as predictable reactions to the physiological and 
sodial changes and constraints associated with the adolescent life-stage — 
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social-psychological explanations. These two different interpretati^ 
•imply 4ifferent youth policies. If the behavior is attributed to inher- 
ent characteristics of individuals, appropriate policies are ones that 
control the individuals themselves. If the behavior is attributed to 
characteristics of the adolesij^nt situation, appropriate policies are 
ones that affect characteristics of the situation. The reports use a 
situational explanation of youthXbehaviors and tender recommendations 
designed to alter that .situation. \Thus , their specific assumptions 
about youth are most appropriat^ely i^valuated in that?*tontext . 

The reports- discuss several characteristics of the adolescent sit- 
uation.. However^ they do not always distinguish life-stage cliaracteris- 
ti,cs from secular trends from historical fluctuations. . Since these 
different concepts have different policy implications, ^whether or abt a 
characteristic of youth more closely approximates a life-stage character- 
istic, a secular trend, or a fluctuatiok makes'a difference. 

A lif^stage charadterisHc is one restricted to one stage of the 
life cycle (e.g., adolescence) and affects cohorts who nove through that 
stage in a similar way. For examplej puberty is a characteristic of the 
adolescent life-stage. These characteristics seem to derive from such ^ 
things is age-related properties of the human organism (e.g., sexuaX 
velopment of the organi;5m) or from a society ^s age-related distributions 
of rights and obligations. 

k secular trend is a characteristic .that continues over ^ a period of 
at least several decades, increasingly or decreasingly affects sequent iaiy 
youth cohorts, and usually affects all age groups in the society, although 
perhaps differently. The gradual shift of the American family structure 
from extended to nuclear is an example of a secular trend. Secular trends 
tend to be the result of several other major characteristics of the society, 
such as industrialization, growth of rational knowledge, development of 
transportation networks, and geographical mobility of families. Con- 
sequently, secular trends are^often difficult to affect directly, but 
institutional adjustments can be made to cope'- with their consequences. 

The concepts of life-stage characteristics, secular trends, and his- 
torical fluctuations are related to. concepts in cohort analysis (e.g. , 
Mason et al.)* Our concept of a life-spage characteristic is the same as 
what is'^^often called an "age effect" in i cohort analysis; what we call a 
secular trend is a type of period effect. An historical fluctuation includes 
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A historipdl fluotuation is a characteristic that lasts a limited / 
period of time. For example, affluence in America appears to be an in- 
creasing secular trend; the recession from which we are now emerging, a 
historical fluctuation. If may have short-term effects that disappear 
when the event itself concludes. Or it may have long-term effects, a 
common one being what is called a "cohort" or "generational" Effect, In 
this case, the long-term effects are essentially confined to those cohorts 
who exi^erienced the fluctuation directly and who it affected most heavily — ^ 
eVg,, as in the "depression generation," A historical fluctuation effects 
subsequent cohorts only if it disturbs more basic features of the society. 
To the extent: that a characteristic is a historical Jcluctuation, it may 
make little sense 'to invest resources in affecting the problems produced 
by it. The event may; have ccacluded — and its effects dissipated — ^^before 
the policy designed to handle the effects can be implemented. 

This section deals with' the nature of the adolescent situation in 
terms, of these distinctions among life-stage characteristics, secular 
trends, and historical fluctuations, * 

■I. 

Life-Stage Characteristics • 

Although all cultures do not have an extended transitional sta^e 
between childhood .^^^y.gidulthood, younger cohorts in every social group 
experience (ly the arrival of puberty; (2) social^ pressure to assume adult 
work and fstmilial roles; and (3) inter-genqrational tension, as the result 
of the impending realigiflnent of younger^3iid-'Oia€r''cohorts, The chronolog- 
ical ages at which these evenirs*''occur — and, consequently, the extent to 
which' they occur simultaneously — vary from'society to society, as a func- 
tion of such group A^ariables as life expectancy of its members, nutritional 
level,; the nature of work, etc. , 

Freud's personality theory and those of his successors have empha- 
sizj4d that characteristics of the adolescent life-stage confront the 

twoi kinds of effects: "blip^" in the data (i,e,, one shot effects) and 
whatXare called cohort, or generational, effects in cohort analysis. 

In* general, policy-makers in the private or public sector should be 
cautious about responding to "crises" associated with youth. "Crises, by 
definition, tend to represent unexpected extremes* in social events. Since 
extremes are rare (i.e., low probability events), behaviors will ttehd to 
return to more typical piatterns in the absence' of. a policy intervention 
(Furby). . \. . 
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individual with a substantial psychological challenge. Puberty disturbs 
old patterns of impulse control, and the impending assumption of adult 
roJles resurrects any unresolved childhood crises involving questions of . 
independence and dependence, abandonment and replacement, mastery and 
power lessness. These crises can be more or less successfully resolved, 
and psychologists are beginning to understand the consequences of unre- 
solved adolescent crises in the adult's response to occupational, marital, 
and parenting crises* The conditions for a successful psychological nego- 
tiation of adolescence are not entirely clear and probably vary at least 
by sex and social^ class of the indiviudal. In industrialized societies, 
the individual seems to need time without major commitment to adult roles . 
(e.g., Erickson's "psychological moratorium"). Early commitment to mar- 
riage, child rearing, or full-time work can produce premature identity con- 
solidation ai^d ego constriction. However, how that time is spent seems 
equally important. The individual seems to need meaningful, but not irre- 
vocable 'confrontation with sexuality and 'impending, adult roles — although 
it is not clear that these confrontations are best conducted while the 
individual is still in the parents* home. By itself, a moratorium pushes 
up the age at which youth commit themselves to adult -roles. 

Secular Trends ' \ 

^ Several secular trends in contemporary America affiect the definition, 
timing, and regulation of the life-stage aspects of adolescence. Some of 
the most important trends are discussed below* 

Timing of Puberty . As the reports note, contemporary youth rea^ch 
puberty approximately two years earlier than their counterparts did itTr-*- 

.1900. This change pushes djcfm, the age at which youth are physically capa- 
ble, of assuming adult sexual roles. At least one report (Martin), argues 

I that earlier physical maturity implies the appropriateness of "more mature 
treatment bf adolescents." To the extent that this recommendation implies 



Douvan and Adelson (1966) notethat adolescents' deferred^ full-time 
commitment to the labor force has complications , but has not worKed out 
badly for ordinary adolescents. ^It offers them the occasion for making 
discoveries about himself and others. The youngster needs time, needs 
the sense of unlimited tine, and usually he will find or make the time. 
Ev€R~d.n the overorgani ^sed segment of the middle class ... he will dis- 
cover his own slow-down techniques ..." (pp. 179-180). 

/ ... 
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that earlier physical maturity indicates earlier social and emotional 
maturity, it should be noted that ithesc three aspects of maturity—phy- 
sical, social, and emotional — are separate dimensions of human develop- 
ment. Rates of emotional and social maturity are affected by many fac- 
tors, only one of /Which is the rate of physical developmentv. 

Occupational, Educational, and Marital Choices . 'Contemporary Amer- 
ican youth, especially males, seem to have access to more occupational, 
educational, 'and marital alternatives than their nineteenth-century 
counterparts. However, an increase in opportunities also implies more 
chances to make bad choices. I-f youth are to make use of their i'ncre'ased 
.opportunities, they require meaningful access to alternatives without 
premature commitment. An increase in opportunities pushes up the age at 
which youth might be expected to assume adult work and familial roles. 
It also creates pressure on institutions to offer youth meaningful chances 
to try these different options at earlier ages to allow easier re-selec- 
tion of occupation, mate, and education at later stages in the life cycle, 
* or both. 

Value of Parental Information . It is easy to exaggerate the 
speed at| which contemporary America is changing. However, the adol-- 
escent experiences of contemporary American parents may be less 
useful p their adolescent children than those of nineteenth-century 
parents were to theirs. For example occupational cr'edentialing ^ ^ 
requirements seem to be changing more rapidly. New opportunities 
for women, access to contraceptives and abortion, and changes, in 
sexual mores have, for practical purposes, diminished the relevance 
of parental criteria for marriage and child-bearing decisions • Con- 
sequently, contemporary adolescents have more responsibility for 
making majpr life decisions. Two complementary adjustments to the 
reduced relevance of parental experience are giving youth more time 
in which to make choices on their own, and restructuring institutions 
other than the family to compensate for parental inadequacies. 

Labor Market Conditions . Although the majority of young people 
work, youth* s opportunities for full-time work are more restricted now 

For example, Increased parental mobility and higher rates of college 
attendance for both sexes increase the number of pools from which. mates 
can be chosen. 
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than 5n the nineteenth century, for such reason^ as child labor laws, 
union barriers, and higher skill and credentialing requirements. These 
constraintis on youth's participation in the labc>r market, many of which^ 
protect jbbs for adult workers, push up the age at which youth can 
the full-time labor market and, consequently, delay their exposure t6 
meaningful occupational options. Possible adjustment mechanisms to 
these cpifistraints are the same as those for occdpational, educational, 
and marital choices • / ^ / y 

' • Cre^nt ialing . Increasingly, credenti^'ls are the price of admission 
to many occupations in the soceity. Consequently, youth are expected 
and pressured to invest more time in edijttation/ The effect is to delay 
the age- at which youth are expected to/assume the responsibilities / 
normally associated with adulthood. 

Affluence. Despite recessions, the long-term secular trend in the 
United States is for more families to have more real income. For ado- 
lescents, this means that parents are more able to give them consumer 
goods and outright gifts of money. These "transfer payments" can re- 
duce pressure on youth to work to obtain things for themselves or can 
be used to augment the income that adolescents can obtain through their 
own work. Parents who do not need adolescent contributions to family 
income are less apt to -pressure adolescents to work or to leave home to 
reduce costs. The overall effect of increased affluence is that youth 
can stay home longer, work less, or, if they work, keep the money for 
their personal needs. 

Resxilt: Disjuncture in the Timing of Adolescent Events . The earlier 
modal age at which puberty occurs pushes down the age at which adolescents 
are physically capable of assuming adult sexxial roles* The effects of 
the psychological, economic, and social variables are to push up the age 
at which it is desirable, practical, necessary, or possible for youth 
to assume adult work and familial roles. The Joint effect of these vari- 
ables is to separate dramatically in time contemporary adolescjents ' phy- 
sical capacities and their social/economic/psychological -capacities for 
adulthood. The consequences of "out-of-phaseness," per se, are not well 
known, although the phenomenon is not unique to the United States, the 
twentieth century, or complex societies. 

44 
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Hist! or leal Fluctuations . / 

A historical fluctuation is a temporary event, perhaps as long as 
a decade, which is not associated with long-run trends. When it occurs, 
it can^ be expected to affect persons in different stages of the life- 
vCyclL- differentially, but in somewhat predictable ways.' The adolescent 

it 

Stage can and has recently been affected by the following fluctuations: 

o War. YiiJ^rh fight wars that adults start. In this situation 
youth is potentially an interest group. Whether. or not youth 
organize as an interest group depends on other circumstances. 

o^ Extremes in the economy. Economic booms increase youth's 
job opportunities and allow parents to purchase longer pre- 
paration periods for their children. Recession or depression 
decreases youth's job opportunities and tlie ability of some 
of them to stay in school. It also increases the incentives 
to stay in school until jobs are available. 

o ' Dramatic differences in the size of ccdjacent cohorts, v When 
a cohort is substantially larger or smaller than the immed- 
iately prior cohort, it under-occupies or exceeds the number 
of slots in social institutiQns--schools, the economy, hos- 
pitals, etc. .Under- or over-supt>ly of occupants may or may 
not produce severe dislocation, depending on available adjust- 
ment mechanisms. The Coleman report\suggest3 that a smaller 
ratio between the sizes of adult and youth cohorts may af feat 
the quality of youth socialization. 1 The effects of a smaller 
ratio are not known. ^The i^atio of tneXtotjd adult cohort to 
the total youth cohort may be less relev^t than the ratio 
of those most concerned with youth's socialization (parents 
and teachers) to the total youth cohort. We know that child- 
ren from large families perform less well on several measures 
than tHqse from small families, but much of this effect is 
attributable to the association between family size; and pov- 
erty, hot necessarily to the ratio of parents to number of 
children. The ratio of teachers to the youth cohort can be 
and has been adjusted by employing a larger proportion of the 
'adult cdKiort in teaching. 



There are other fluctuations that can affect youth and have occur- 
red in other societies or at other periods in American society. TWo 
examples are: dramatic asymmetry in the sex ratio — usually as the result 
of war, and different spacings of childr^. The former obviously affectv:. 
youth's marital choices. The effects of the latter are not known, but 
close versus far-apart spacing of siblings would seem to make a differ- 
ence. For example, the nature of the crises, for living children who aire 
being displaced by a newborn varies by age of the living child. 
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Although the reports recognize the occurrence of several of these 
events, they do not give much weight to them as reasons for recent 
youth behavior, i For example, they tend to assume that adolescent res- 
ponses to the Vietnam war represent new, long-term characteristics of 
youth • While responses to a fluctuation can become trends, it is appro- 
priate to be cautious in assuming that reactions will have a persistence 
that the provocation itself does not have. 

Variations Among Adolescents 

Although the reports clearly recognize that rates of biological, 
psychological, and social development differ among adolescents, they do 
not discuss systCi^atic variation in the adolescent situation by sex, 
social class, f^nd race. For example, occupational, educational, and 
marital opportunities and imperatives vary by these three^ characteristics. 
A female is socialized to have different expectations for her future than 
a male, and this difference is reflected in whether she expects to work 
full-time or part-time, the occupation to which she aspires, and the 
amount \and quality of education she undertakes {National Longitudinal 
Study y 1975). ^^pwardly mobile working-class youth tend to aspire to 
occupations with less prestige than an upwardly mobile youth from the 
middle class. Partly because ethnic category is so strongly associated 
with- social class, black and Spanish-speaking youth are more apt to select 
traditional mobility avenues — e.g. ^ the military. {National Longitudinal 
Studyj 1975). As a second example, the psychological resolutions required 
for successful transition to adulthood seem to vary substantially for 
males arv^ females (Douvan and Adelson, 1966); we would certainly expect 
them to vary by race and social class. 

Historical fluctuations also affect youth's opportunities, con:- 
straints, and imperatives differently by race, sex, and social class. 
For example, the Vietnam war restricted the options of lower-class males 
more than those of middle-class males, in part because lower-class males 
were less able to use college as a way of avoiding the draft. The war 

* 

' As many have observed, campus protests and anti-adult rhetoric 
have ^almost disappeared since the end of the Vietnam war. 
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restricted the options ^bf males in general more than those of females, 
A recession is more apt to preclude college for poorer youth than for 
upper-middle-class youth • ^ 

. We have dealt with the context within which American youth move — 
their physiological, psychological, social, and economic constraints 
and opportunities. Whether ar not a constraint or opportunity is a con- 
stant, secular trend, or a historical fluctuation profoundly affects 
what we can expect youth to do in the future — the same or different, 
more or less. It thus defines what ve can expect to remain, appear, or 
disappear as a problem for youth and adults. 

REPORTS' PREMISES ABOUT YOUTH 

The Martin and Coleman reports, especially, make a number of assump- 
tions about youth and youth culture. Our purpose in this subsection 
is to specify a model of the theories of youth used by these two reports, 
to comment briefly on the overall model, and to evaluate the validity 
of assertions contained in the model. 

M odel of the Reports' Theories 

In their background papers and summary comments on the development 
and socialization of youth, the Martin and Coleman reports maintain that 
certain events have occurred and assume implicitly or explicitly that 
certain causal relationships exist between these events. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a model »of these events and relationships. The arrows in the figure 
indicate "cause," in the sense of "contribute to." The reports do not 
assume that ran event that they see as causing another is the sole cause 
of the other event. If the arrow is single-headed, one-way causation 
is meant. For example, the Coleman report seems to assume that delayed 
entry into the adult world .contributes to an increased desire for change 
and identity with the underdog. It does not assume that increased desire 
for change causes delayed entry. However, a double-headed arrow indicates 
mutual causation. This situation occurs only once in Fig. 1: the reports 
assume that increased peer association contributed to a disconnected 
youth culture and vice-versa. 1 
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Fig.,1: A Model of the Reports' Theories of Youth 
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Since each report mentions concerns not addressed inv the other, 
Fig. 1 does not represent a model for either report by Itself. However, 
there is sufficient overlap in concepts and assumed relationships between 
-them that Fig. lean reasonably be considered a model for the \wo reports 
together. For example, both the Martin and Coleman reports assume that 

youth are more isolated from adults today than at any previo'us time in 

* , ** \ • 

American history, with the consequencial breakdown in the transmission 

mechanisms of society, a disconnected youth culture, and increased inter- 
generational hostilities (Martin, pp, 19-20; Coleman, p. 132). Both \ 
reports connect the idea of increased age segregation with that of \ 
increased peer association. They both comment on the value of peer \ 



"A second observation is the little noted fact that only in the 
last twenty-five years has the majority of our teenagers, through high 
school attendance, been increasingly separated from significant contact 
with older adults, other than parents and teachers. Thus the successful 
achievement of a high school experience for nearly everyone has been 
accompanied by a de-coupling of the generations — a delayed entry into 
the adult world — a prolongation of the institutional controls of child- 
hood — a loss in the earl]^ transmissic^n of adult cultural pattejrns, 
leaving a whole age-cohort with minimum social controls, subject to 
rapid fad- like whims, enthusiasms and imprecise adult models^ in short 
the teenager as caricature" (Martin, p. 6). / 
**M 

Otir society has changed in the past century from one in which 
the young of this age (14-24) were in frequent and continued contact 
with persons older than they to one in which adult contacts are con- 
fined to parents and teachers. The age segregation is extensive enough 
to deprive youth and adults from effective contact with another, yet 
not complete enough so that the youi;g are required to establish insti- 
tutions and activities Lo serve thrir own needs. Thus many of the dis- 
advantages of age-segregating are p^^^ent, without many of the advantages" 
(Coleman, p. 131). 

< A second element that characterizes the culture of youth is 
similar to the first, but not the Same: it is the pyschic attachment 
of youth to others their own age. Today, Cor m^ny youth, their most 
intimate psychic bonJs are with ore suglwx" (Ccleman, p. 115). "What 
is important about these elements that - , Lze youth culture is 
that they have their origins in tht r'* ..x . youth to the rest of 
society. Youth are segregated from e ' rhe economic and educia- 
tional institutions created by adults^ ^.ie; .^-e deprived of psychic sup- 
port from persons of other ages, a psychic o.v that once cane from 
the family, they are subordinate aud powerles relation to adults, 
and outsiders to the dominant soci- ^ i.nstituti .l Yet they have money, 
they have access to a wido iange oi c*jmmunicat on media, and control of 
some, and they are relative: y large in number" [noXemanf p. 125). 



association, ' and both assume that the increase in peer association 
has certain negative consequences.; The Martin report. elaborates \ 
these consequences more than the Coleman study, leading to the inclu- 
sion^ of concepts and relationships in Fig. 1 that do not clearly appear 
in the Coleman report — i.e., the relationships between "increased peer 
association" and "decreased support for adult norms," "decreased self- 
esteem for rejected youth," and "increased delinquency." 



General Comment on the Model 

Before we analyze the specific assumptions of the model, it is 
useful to. look at the overall "sense and sensibility" of the concepts 
and relationships represented in Fig. 1. Most of the concepts are 



"Age segregation has resultedin a much greater association of 
youth with their age peers, and thus has significantly increased the 
influence of the peer group dyn^ic on American adolescents" (Martin, 
Part II, p. 52) . .^ ^ 

* . 

Coleman report, pages 131-132; also: "Those needs ^f or close rela- 
tions) have always existed for young persons, and for persons of all ages 
(Coleman, p. 116). 

These (peer) groups provide only a transitional structure between 
the family group and the larger society. They^assist in the development 
of a heterosexual role; provide feedback about behavior ; afford a means 
of understanding self and others; help adolescents adapt to new rela- 
tionships; provide job information; provide a highly personal and emo^ \ 
tionally Important form of guidance, which* includes sympathy, support, 
and help in meeting peer and/or social expectati'bns (Martin, p. 52). 

'These age-segregated peer groups have become a major educational 
force in the lives of adolescents. Their lack of generational stability 
and their narrow age-base^ however, make them subject to rapidity of 
change in the' activities arid personal styles they endorse. Although 
such groups have generally in the past reinforced rather than opposed 
adult values, there is some feeling that such reinforcea^etit is declin- 
ing and will continue to do so as population mobility, the influence 
of the mass media, the isolation of youth from adiilts and its related 
phenomenon of peer group rootlessness increase. Adolescent peer groups 
are also a powerful factor in the tendency toward delinquent and anti- 
social behavior, .have a particularly significant effect on determining 
the operating norms of classroom behavior, and have an important in- 
fluence on individual self-esteem. The latter is particularly impor- 
tant because significant numbers of youth (11-22% in one_study) are 
ignored by their peers or are otherwise seriously estranged from mean- 
ingful group involvement. Such peer-rejection can serve as a difficult 
obstacle. to the development of self-esteem and to learning" (Martin, 
Part II, pp. 5^-53). _ 
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consistent with common sense or with at least ^ome social theories about 
the causes and consequences of clique formation, the causes of delin- 
quency, and the social-psychological consequences of powerlessness. For 
example, if youth spend more years in educational institutions, it is 
reasonable to expect that they will enter the full-time work force at 
later ages — and thus be economically. dependent on parents for a longer 
period of time. Our knowledge of the relation between perceived oppres- 
sion and social movementis leads us to expect that if youth perceive 
delayed entry into the adult world as oppressive, they might seek to 
change the social system and to affiliate with other oppressed groups. 
However, it is not clear why delayed assumption of adult responsibilites 
should necessarily produce impaired assumption--doing something later 
can mean doing it better, not necessarily less well. 

If the educational institutions in which -youth spend more time were 
cpmposed primarily of youth, increased day-to-day segregation of youth 
frciu adults could be a result. If these two groups spent more time apart 
from each other, the adult would have, at least quantitatively, fewer 
opportunities to socialize the youth group; If this occurred, the cul- 
tural systems of the two groups inight diverge. If therie were divergence 
in the cultural systems of the two groups, they would be less apt to be 
in consensus on various social issues that arise — ^thus increasing the 
possibility of conflict between them. However, the idea that a disjunc- 
ture between adult and youth norms causes less stability in the norms 
of the youth group is not convincing, ihe greater influence of each age 
group upon its individual members should produce greater stability of 
norms within each age group. 

If youth and adults spent less time with each other, it is probable 
that youth would spend much of the "released time" with each other. In 
'Other words, increased peer association seems plausible. Increased inter 
action among youth would decrease support for adult norms only if the 
increased interaction led to a divergence in the basic norms of the two 
groups-. Similarly, youths might pay greater 'respect to peers who chal- 
lenge adults, but only if the two groups were in conflict with each other 
over some issue. 
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The proposed link between increased peer as sociatipn and^incf eased 
juvenile delinquency is also plausible. One of :he standard social 
theories of juvenile delinquency argues that delinquency occurs as the 
result of individuals' interactions with existing delinquent subgroups. 

Thus, more interaction among youth in general could also increase inter- 

•J ' . • ■ . - 

action with delinquent subgroups. 

As these comments reveal, the reports' theories do not have major 
internal inconsistencies or many Implausible assumptions. However, the 
truth of any individual premise depends heavily on various conditions 
being met — ^^on various "ifs" being the case. 

Beyond questions about the reports' theories of youth is a ques- 
tion about the wellzmschauung behind those theories. We suggest that 
the reports have a "world view" that defines the youth situation as a 
"crisis" and the protagonists as articulate, middld- or upper-middle 
class white males. 

This view is not surprising. The various task forces on youth were 
convened at least partly in response to a "crisis of youth" — i,e,, in 
response to the highly publicized, bewildering, and sometimes frighten- 
ing behaviors of somq youth in the 1960s, The definition of youth as 
articulate, middle- or upper-middle claVs, white males is also not sur- 
prising — these youth most resembled the young people with whom many 
of the authors would be expected to have contact irf their roleg as 
parents or faculty members, ^ 

The reports seem to interpret "crisis" in two ways: as "lost 
opportunity" end as "danger," They seem to see the longer schooling 
and later ages at which youth assume full-time work responsibilities as 
providing an opportunity for youth. The opportunity is time — time to 
achieve greater psychological integration and: to prepare for sounder 
marital and occupational choices than would otherwise be possible. The 
sense of los^t opportunity seems to derive from a belief that our social 
institutions are not set up to help youth use this time constructively. 

The reports also seem to see the delayed entry into adulthood as 
danger. -The very time used for experimenting with different occupations 
and potential mates also involves prolonged dependence. The reports 

i • ■ " . 

seem to assume that prolonged dependence leads to alienation, which, in 
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turn, leads to an "out of control" age group— as evidenced by campus 
protests," anti-adult rhetoric, and value gaps betwfeen youth and adults/ 

The implicit or explicit definition o£ youth as middle- or upper- 
middle class, white males means that the Reports are. considering only 
about 25 percent of the population of individuals lA to 24 years old 
in 1974, However, the reports put forth recommendations that are 
expected to apply to all adolescents • - 

• ■ ' . 

Evaluation of the Specific Assumptions of the Model . 

In this sub'sect%.on, we assess those premises represented in Fig, 1 
that are central to the cases made by the Coleman and Martin reports 
have imp liqat ions for policy-makers: . ' 

There is now universal education. 

) There is delayed entry into the a<Jult world. 

There is an impaired assumption of adult responsibilities.' » 

ere is increased segregatioa of youth frpm other age 
gMups in the society. 

(5) : There is a disconnected youth culture. 

(6) There is increased social association among adolescents. 

(7) Ther^ is- increased inter-generational hostility. 

We also examine the assumptions that there is increased desare for change 
and identity with the underdog — less because these assumptions are central 
to the reports' explicit aiTgument than because they are central to the 
view that prolonged dependence leads to alienation, which, in turn, leads 
to an "out of contiol" age group. To the extent that we do not see 
increased desire for change and identity with the underdog, the inter- 
pretation of delayed entry as oppressive and alienating becomes l^ss 




Male white adolescents, 14 to 24 years of age, from families with 
incomes of $12,000 or more^per year represented approximately 28 percent 
of the population of individuals 14 to 24 years old in 1974. If an in-^ 
come of $15,000 or more per year were used as the definition of middle 
or higher cldss, then white male, middle- or^ higher class adolescents 
would represent 21 percent of all adolescents, (Table 30, Consunjer Income^ 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 97, January 1975, p. 68.) 
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plausible. We do not assess the proposition thau increar/ed peer asso- 
ciation causes increased delinquency because vioither report stresses 
the questio^beyond connecting; it casually with iiicrea^sed peer asso- 
ciation^ Thus, it is treated as an omiss:J.on and discussed later in' 
this subsection. 

The rest of this subsection examines tlie eight premises in terms 



of these questions: 



o What ^evidence exists about the .frequ.ency and distribution 

of an assumed characteristic of youth? , " ■ > 

o What are its possible causes: Historical fluctuations?. 

Secular trends^ Charadteristflcs of the adolescent stage/ 

in the life-cycle? Characteristics of adults who have 

the power to define adolescent behavior as disturbing or 

satisfactory?* \ ^ . 

• - \' - '^ ■ 

o What evidence exists for the assumed consequences of the 

characteristic? 

Particularly ^ince the reports implicitly or explicitly deal with white 
male, and middle- or upper-class youth, it would be desirable to eval- 
uate the reports' assumptions about youth — and consequently the appro- 
priaten^ss of th^ir recommendations~in terms of data on sociologically 
different groups of adolescents. Opportunities, constraints, expecta- 
tions, and, consequently, social-psj^chological developmental processes 
can be expected to vary for adolescents by characteristics such as sex, 
ethnic origin, and economic position of 'their families. Unfortunately, 
readily accessible data on youth, although frequently based on nation- 
ally representative sa%ipXes of young, people, are presented in. aggregate 
form (e.g., as percentages for the whole sample). We can use such, data 
to evaluate those statements in the reports that are presumed to apply 
to youth. in genial. However, the data cover up differences between 
distinct groups and do not allow us to determine the validity of the ( 
•reports' sratements — arfd, consequently , the appropriateness .of their 



For example, to the extent that aging males^ear social and 
sexual replatement by young males, they might be expected to defir.*^ 
behaviors of young males as "threatening" and in need of "control." 
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, recommendations — for the groups of adolescents that can be expected 
to take different paths to adulthood. 

Universal Education Delayed Entry into Adult World * A larger 
^prop^'ortion of youth are enrolled in high school and college now than 
at any time in American history (see' Section I'> « However, if we 
define "entry into the adult world" as participating part-time or 
^full-time in the labor force — a definition that the reports implicitly 
use^ the following data are instructive. Females aged 16 to 24 years 
showed a. steady increase in labor force participation rates from 1947 
to 1974, eveu though in the same period females of this age increa^- 
Ingly participated in schooling and the median age for first marriage 
" for females increased only from 20.3 years in 1950 to 20.9 years in 
1971. By 1974, female labor force participation rates stood at 40 
percent, 58 percent, and '63 percent for 16- to 17-year-olds, 18- to 
19-year-olds, and .20- 'to 24-year-61ds, respectively. From 1947 to 
1974, male labor force participation rates for 16- to 17-year-old.s. 
showed a decline during the 1950s and a rise dui;ing the last decade. 
In 1974, the rate was 51 percent. For 18- to 19-year-olds, there has 
been a moderate decline, consistent with increased rates of college 
attendance. Nevertheless, the rate in 1974 was 74 percent. For 20- 
to 24-year-olds, the rates show no particular trend; standing at 87 
percent in 1974. A longitudinal national sample of young males from 
1966 to 1969 showed that 80 percent held a summer job after ninth 
grade; 70 percent after tenth grade; and 80 percent after eleventh 
(Johnston and Bachman,' 1973). The National Longitudinal Study (1975) 
of 1972 high school seniors showed that only 19 percent of the male 
seniors and 29 percent of the female seniors had il^ paid or unpaid 
job during the week, excluding vacations. 1 

In general, these figures for male and female youth do not indicate 
increasing delay in entering the adult vorid (defined as labor force 
participation) from 1947 to 1^74. In light of these data, the relevance 

* - * • 

\ For example, 81 percent of females 16-17 years, 30 percent of 

females aged 18-19, and 7 percent of females 20-24 years ^were enrolled 

in school in 1960. In 1970, the percentages for these female age groups 

were 89 percent, 42 per'c^nt, and 15' percent, respectively. 
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of thet^reports' recommendations for earlier work opportunities for n youth 
in general! (e.g., alternation of work and school and incorporating youth 
in work organizations) is not clear. However, they may be very relevant 
for j^uth who cannot find even part-tim^ work — or for all you1:h, if the 
question of the quality of work is raised, , 

Delayed Entry ^ Impaired Assumption of Adult Responsibilities , The 
reports do not clearly define what they expecl^ to be the long-term costs 
of the presumed delayed entry. However, work and family formation can 
be considered two major areas of adulc life. What we treat as instances 
of • impairment is a question of values. On the basis o£ traditional 
American values, we can lopk for <v:i..ence of: (1) reduceld participation 
in and commitment to work; and (2) decreasing stability in the families 
formed. 

If we restrict our considerajfion of adult labor force participation 
to the ages 25 to 64,^ can ask whether the cohort aged 25 to 34 in 
1974 shows less labor force participation than that age group in earlier 
years. If there were a recent impaired assumption of adult work res- 
ponsibilities, Itj should manifest itself, in the labor force participation 
rates of the recent 25- to 34-year-old cohort. The data show that, from 
1947 to 1974, female labor force participf'ation ra^s have increased 
for all age grcjups — 25 to 34, 35 to 44, 45 to 54 , arids^55 to 64, For males 
from 1947 to 1974, we find that.ther^ is slightly less^l^bor force parti- 
cipation for the\ 25-^ to 34-year-pld age group in 1974 than in. ^1970 and 
1960, but more than . in 1950, However, the decline fr:om 1960 to 1974 for 
25- to 34-year-olds is about the same as the decline fqr the 35- to 44- 
year-plds for the same period and less than the decline the 45 to/ 54 
and 55 to 64 age groups. In other words i controlling for slight secular 
decline in male labor force participation rates from 1960 toV1974, the 
25- to 34-yeat-olds in 1974 show no change in labor force participation 

relative to their age counterparts in earlier- years. V 

/ \ 

While labor force participation seems unaffected by delayed ei^ry, 
productivity on the job and attitudes toward work might be affected,\ 



However, productivity data cited in Section 'III do not indicate impaired 



productivity. * The results- of-a-nat^ional attitude .^i^:.7vey of college 
youth in 1973 (Yankelovich) are not particularly consistent with the 

■ " ■ / ■ 1 ^ 
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assertion of a new. anti-work ethic among youth. As the survey shows, 
81 percent believe that commitment to a meaningful career is a very 
important part of a person's life; 85 percent feel that business is 
entitled to make a profit; 84 percent believe that doing any job well 
is important, no matter how menial. Asked, to rate the importance of 
ten items in their lives, 84 percent of 1972 high school seniors sel- 
ected "being successful in Tay line of work" as very important {National 
Longitudinal Study'y 1975) . More respondents rated this 4s very impor- 
tant than th^y did any of the other nine items. 

It is true that 30 percent would welcome less emphasis on working 
hard. However, we do not have data on this question for the same age 
group or for older age groups across time. Thus, we do not know if 
this percentage is significantly larger than it would have been in 
earlier decades for the same age group, nor do we know if there is a 
similar current trend toward wanting to work less hard that affects 
all age groups. 

The question of family formation is also complicated. Since early 
marriages have a significantly higher probability of ending in divorce 
than later marriages, we could interpret any evidence that youth are 
marrying a£ an increasingly early ^ge as indicating impaired assumption 
of adult responsibilities; In fact, the median age of first marriages 
for males and /emales has changed very little from 1950 to 1971: from 
20.3 to 20.9 years for females and from 22.8 to 23.1 for males. Al- 
though the divorce rates for younger adults are substantially higher 
now than for their age counterparts in previous decades, divorce rates 
are substantially higher for all age groups. Interpretation of the 
change for younger adults is therefore clouded by the strong secular 
trend in divorce,, and we cannot treat the increase in divorce rates 
^for young adults as an obvious consequence of delayed entry. 

Delayed Entry Increased Desire for Change and Identity with Under- ' 
dog . The Coleman report, especially, assumes a recent increased desire 
among adolescents for change and identification with the underdog in res- 
ponse to delayed entry to the adult world (pp. 122-125). As we mentioned 
earlier, this assumption is less central to the report's explicit theor- 
ies of youth than to its underlying view that delayed entry is oppressive 
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and alienating. If youth perceive themselves as "held at bay" by 
adults, they could try to alter the power structure and identify with 

other groups in oppressed conditions. • 

\ 

We assume that the youth movements of the 1960s are a basis for 
the Coleman report's premise that adolescents show increased desire 
for change. ,Yet these movements have occurred sporadically throughout 
history. They seem to represent historical fluctuations rathex than 
tre^cis, occurring in response to unique contributions of demographic, 
economic, political, and social factors. The question^ seems to be 
less why is there increase in adolescents' desires to change, than why 
do youth movements occur at one time and not another^ — why in the 1930i 
and 1960s and not in the '1950s and early 197bs? 

Youth movements seem to emerge but of general conditions favoring 
change; they do not seem to create those conditions. For example, the 
1930s was a period of general social stress and change — a liberal decade 
charactterized by increased governmental intervention. It was during 
this historical period that youth signed the Oxford Pledge and demon- 
strated for international peace and American npn-involvement in the 
impending European war. The 1950s was a politically conservative per- 
iod, and youth were politically inactive... The 1960s was literally 
inaugurated by John Kennedy's assumption of the Presidency. Although, 
in reality, Kennedy may have been somewhat conservative, he "symbolized 
a romantic, apocalyptic vision for a fresh and idealistic generation of 
black and white youth" (Braungart, p. 259). The election of Richard 
Nixon in 1968 marked a new conservative mood for the nation, and the 
youth movements of the 1960s have, in fact, trailed away. It seems 
more fruitful to treat youthful desires for change as fluctuations, not 
trends, and as determined by ^ not determining, the, occurrence of liberal 
political movements within the adult society. As sueh^^-these desires 
are not convincingly interpreted as a result of increasingly delayed 
entry into adulthood. 

The presumed increase in concern for the underdog among youth is . 

even harder to demonstrate. Youth's response to the Vietnam war in 

/ 

'i If "concern for the underdog" is equated with idealism^ then Aclel- 
son's comment is relevant:. t 
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'the 1960s represented, in part, a concern foXj^hemse^AT^s^ the American 
tradition of interest groups. Although youth have worked in the cause 
of the disadvantaged and oppressed, the ideology and leadership of many 
of these causes have been provided by adults — e.g. , the civil rights 
movement, the women's movement. In response to the National Longitud-- 
inal Study (1975) question about the importance of ten items to a per- 
son's life, 27.1 percent of the sample of high school seniors rated 
"working to correct social and economic inequities" as very important. 
The same concept ranked sixth in the frequency of being rated as very 
important — in contrast to the item "being successful in my line of 
tc^ork" (see above) . 

^ It is, also possible that what has often been interpreted as youth's 
idealistic concern for others is more a function of cognitive develop- 
ment than of values. In a study of adolescents 12 to 18 years of age, 
Adelson (1975) found. that the younger the individual, the more simplis- 
tic, confused, and moralistic the responses were to questions about ^ 
injustice. In other words, what we interpret as "idealism" may be 
partly a cognitive inability to grasp complex political and social 
pro.cesses"; 

Universal Education Increased Age Seg^regation . The reports argue 

that longer schooling for youth has increased their separation from 

adults. The authors see increased age segregation as an important cause* 

of other events disturbing to them — e.g. , disjuncture between youth ^nd 

adult cultures— and the "main point of several of their policy ' recommen- 

• \ . ■■ 1 

dations is to increase the interaction between adults and adolescents. 

"The pursuit of adolescent idealism has proven to be like other 
celebrated quests — such as the searches for the Abominable Snowman and 
the Loch Ness monster, for example. Rumors, are heard that it exists, 
sightings are made, footsteps . are found. Finally, a scientific expedi- 
tion equipped with the latest technology is sent out, and it returns to 
report that no reliable evidence can be found. Still, the rumors persist 
... there are som6 things we want to believe and therefore do believe, 
and no evidence to the contrary will persuade us otherwise. I have sug- 
gested on another occasion that the adolescent serves as a projective 
figure in the American mind; one of the qualities we impute to that 
figure is a heightened idealism, the view that he is not yet corrupted 
by circumstance, but tingles with a fresh sense of the possibilities for 
mankind" (Adelson, p. 71). 
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The validity of increased age segregation and its presumed consequences 
are therefore central to their case. 

In assessing this premise, our first difficulty lies in determining 
what is. meant by "isolation from adults/' Isolation from which adults? 
From adult members of extended kin groups? If so, there ic.more isola- 
tion today. The isolation affects all age groups in the society — elderly, 
middle-aged, young adults, youth and children, and, in this sense, is 
not unique to youth. This may not be a particularly desirable state 
of affairs for any age group, and it is 'possible, although not known, 
that adolescents may be more affected by isolation than other age groups. 
At the same time, while most Americans are no longer embedded in extended 
kin groups, regardless of their ages, the increase in life expectancy 
means that one's grandparents — and parents — are ^ore apt to be ^alive 
during one's adolescent years than was probable, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is not clear how to assess a situation where youth have much 
less contact with living adult kin, but are more apt to /zave living 
adult kin. / 

Are the reports talking about quantity of adiilt contacts, or qual- 
ity? Contemporary adolescents probably know more adults than their 
nineteenth-^ntury counterparts, but contact is probably less continuous 
and extensive. Social contacts for all age groups tend to be more transi 
tory and superficial, although, again, youth may be more affected by 
this characteristic of contemporai^r life than other age groups. Youth 
observe a variety of adults and adult situations (work, 'family) on 
television — it is estimated that adolescents watch television an average 
of 20.14 hours per week. Are these vicarious contacts with adults rele- 
vant? Although adults and youth were in closer physical proximity in 
earlier decades, there was greater social distance between generations. 
Historical accounts and autobiographical materials of nineteenth-century 
Americans leave An ijnpression that, although parents and .children may 
have spent more time together, they may not have been psychologically 

as close as contemporary parents and children. How do we ^rade off these 

J. 

two situations? ' 

While nine teen th-rcentury youth learned work skills and habits by 
observing and working with adult kin and contemporary youth are more cut 
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off from parental work in the labor market, a large proportion of today's 
youth are in contact with adults in work settings ^ However, it is not 
clear that work contact with kin or adults per se is a problem for to- 
day's youth. 

In the nineteenth century, a youth's work options more frequently 
consisted of his kinsmen'^ trades — e.g., farming, carpentry, retailing. 
Kin were consequently relevant to socializing youth into tlje labor mar- 
ket. Today's youth face a dramatic increase in career alternatives, 
and kin members and the average adult know little about many of these 
options—the credentials they require, the career progression they in- 
volve^, thleir projected labor supplies and demands. More work for youth, 
per se, or more contact with kin and adults, per se, will not necessarily 
give youth the socialization they need for this kind of job market 
situation.. . 

In sum, youth are more segregated from other age groups than their 
earlier counterparts, but age^segregation is a secular trend that is 
affecting people of all ages in our society. Contemporary youth do not 
clearly have^ quantitatively fewer adult contacts than nineteenth-century 
youth, and any qualitative differences again t^nd to characterize the 
nature of all' social c racts in the society. What greater age segrega- 
tion and more transitory relationships are doing to all of us, including 
youth, is not clear- How we compare these contemporary costs with the 
costs associated with more age integration is even less clear.. Increas- 
ing youth contacts with adults in work settings will not necessarily 
socialize them in a relevant way — i.e,, inform them of contemporary labor 
market possibilities or their requiremantS' and payoffs* On the other 
hand, purposive .contact ^ith adults and work, such as suggested in the 
Martin report (participatory education, out-of-school centers of learn- 
ing for youth and adults) does seem to have the potential of facilitating 
the socialization of youth. 

Increased Age Segregation Emergence of Diatlnct Youth Culture , 
The question about a distinct youth culture is usually treated as a 
question about continuities and discontinuities between generations, 
i,e,, between different-aged cohorts. However, the Coleman and Martin 
reports' assumption that increased age segregation encourages a distinct 
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youth culture can also be seen as a concern about a breakdown in the 
basic cultural transmission processes between particular adults and 
particular youth (i.e., between^ parents and their childijen) • Conse- 
quently, we look at the question of continuities and discontinuities 
in two ways: between parents and their children and between youth^ 
cohorts and older cohorts. The question about parents and children is 
important in two ways. If we find major discontinuities betwee\i these 
two groups, the traditional socialization mechanisms' would seem to be 
breaking down — a finding with implications for questions of cultural, 
stability. If we do not find major discontinuities between parents ^ 
and their children and do find them between generations, the .genera- 
tional difference is necessarily interpreted as a difference among 
adults, not between adults and yoiith. i \ 

Parent'-child continuities ^ and discontinuities. In a review of the 
literature on adolescent socialization, Campbell (1971) efficiently sum 
marizes the joint implications of these studies: 

There is overwhelming evidence of congruity between, 
illustratively, parents 1 social class and the social <;lass 
of the adolescent's date and friends; between parents ' ,f re- 
quency of church attendance, or their religious belief sys- 
tems, and the religious condition of the adolescent; between 
parents' education and adolescents' educational plans, 
aspirations, and performance; between the political party 
preferences and voting behavior of parents and their, off- 
spring; and between the racial views of parents and chil- 
dren. The list might be continued indefinitely. (p. 827)* 

■■\^ / ' 

In other words, although there are usually some preference, differences- 

and certainly arguments — between adolescents and their parents (see 



Three examples of specific recent studies to the same effect are 
as follows: In a cross-cultural study of Danish and American parent- 
adolescent pairs^ Kandell et al. found that adolescent agreement with 
parents on general life values was greater in both countries than was 
agreement among peers. As the discussion of pdlitical activists below 
shows » there are ideological and activist continuities between poli- 
tically active youth and their parents. The National Longitudinal 
St^4dy (1975) found that almost exactly the same number of male and 
femald adolescents expected to attend graduate school as indicated 
that their parents wanted them to attend graduate school. 
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discussion cf p^ c--^ £'oup, iv^.v;^, there seems to be major continuity 
between parents j.nd ti.cir children in values and expectations. 

Generational cpntinuities and discontinuities. Prioip to looking 
at the evidence, we would expect at least 3ome discontinuities betWeen 
youth and older generations. As Mannheim (1952) points out, it is only 
in static or slowly changing societies that new generations evolve 
out of old generations without visible cleavage. In this society, 
characterized by rapid social change^ discontinuit/ies between genera- 
tions are inevital^le. Moreover, as indicated above, there is more age 
segregation today between age groups. Just as breeding isolates 
cause species differentiation, increased social isolation increases 
cultural differentiation, However, this is a process that would be 
expected to-^and does — affect all age groups, not just youth. For 
example, the elderly exhibit increasingly distinct behavior patterns, 
such as unique gathering places and interest group behaviors. The 
question thus becomes whether adolescent patterns are more distinct 
from those of other age groups than the patterns of those groups are 
distinct from each other. * ^ 

In theory, it is possible to determine the extent to which the 
characteristics of the culture of one age group overlap those of the 
culture of another age group. In practical terms, it is impossil?le 
to compare two cultures on all characteristics and, unfortunately, 
the Martin and Coleman reports do not specify those patterns that 
should be counted as most significant for the question of "disconnec- 
tion." In the absence of such specification, the nature of adolescent 
developmental processes would lead us to expect that adolescents would 
appropriate or invent more distinct cultural characteristics than other 
age groups. They are xk: the process of forming identities; ti:ey are 
coming to recognize that the self can be transformed; and the arrival ^ 
of puberty is forcing them to cope with new impulses, new problems of 
conscience, and new social expectations. These processes can be expect- 
ed to result in a rapid "trying on" of new behaviors that differ from 
thosi.^ of adult age groups/ 

, However, whether or not youth culture has more unique character- 
istics than the cultures of other age groups, the important issue is 
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their significance foi issues such as "cultural continuity." The 
most flamboyant characteristics of youth culture tend to be items of 
manners and taste— -In fact the term "youth culture" is often used to 
refer to just these items. Adults canvand have treated these items 
seriously — e.g., expelling youth fron^ school for having long hair. 
However, it can bie asked whether treating those items as significant 
might only reflect on the balance and perspective of adults. The / 
adult reaction sometimes looks like an instance of the domino theory — 
long hair as the first stop on the road to perdition. The more basic 
quest it^n about cultural distinctness would seem to be about the sim- 
ilarity or difference in VaZwes— e.g., values about worK, religion, 
sex roles, sexuality, drug use, politics, and crime and public order. 

Answering the question of youth-adult value differences involves 
data and interpretatio^n problems. Minimally, we need comparable data 
for adolescents of different time periods. Optimally, we need. com- 
parable data for different age groups at several different points in 
time. We have bits of both kinds of data, but nothing clo^e to an 
adequate data base. The second problem^ is deciding what kinds 'of data 
validly indicate an individual's values. Social scientists tend to 
treat people's attitudes about something as indicating their values. 
However, specific attitudes* tend to be very sensitive to immediate 
context — of both the survey question itself and historical fluctuar- 
tions. Moreover, the implications of attitude differences between 



For example, the Yankelovich surveys of college youth from 1969 
to 1973 show the following shifts in attitudes: 43 percent (in 1973) 
would welcome more acceptance of sexual freedom; 38 percent (1969) to 
28 percent (1973) saw religion as a very important value; 35 percent 
(1969) to 19 percent (1973) saw patriotism as a very important value; 
64 percent (1969) to 77 percent (1973) *^w challenge of the job as 
an important job criterion; 33 percent (1969) to 58 percent (1973) 
saw economic security as an important job criterion; 36 percent (1969) \ 
to 61 percent (1973) saw money that you can ^rn as an important job 
criterion. These ar,e large percentage shiftsMn a four-year period. 
We would expect the cohort of youth inter viewed^xin 1973 to be differ- 
ent from that interviewed in 1969. Thus, the shifts could be attri- 
buted' to a generational effect. Howevfer, the historical context had . 
also changed: the Vietnam war was over, and the recession had started. 
Thus, the shifts could also be attributed to historical fluctuations. 
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adolescent and adult cohorts for long-term social continuity or dis- 
continuity are unclear. In these circumstances, it is sensible to 
>i/ait for more data points before trying to interpret the difference. 

Against these caveats, ur» br-^efly address the values of youth and 
adults on questions of work, ''drugs, premarital sexual behavior, poli- 
tical activism, and religious cotCiiiitment, 

Work Attitudes. The Yankelovich (1973) survey of college youth 
found that 31 percent accepted the statement that, "commitment to a 
meaningful career is a very important part of a person's life/* As 
observed earlier;, the National Longitudinal Study (1975) of high school 
seniors in 1972 found that 84 percent con*?idered "success in my line 
of work" as being important and that more seniors rated this item as 
very important than any of. the other nine items. Although a study 
of college youth in 1972 found that students perceived themselves as 
less concerned with money and jpb security than their fathers (Gott- 
lieb) , the Yankelovich survey results for 1968 to 1973 show that money 
and job security are becoming increasingly important-r-prabably as the 
result of the current economic recession. Specifically, Yankelovich 
found that the percentage of youth who considered making money impor- 
tant increased from 36 percent in 1969 to 61 percent in 1973, that 
,the size of the career-minded group increased from 55 percent in 1968 

to 66 percent in 1973, and that the percentage who thought economic 

, -ft • 

security was important increased from. 33 percent in 1970 to 58 percfent 
in 1973. • ' 

Even if we had data that showed clear differences between contem- 
porary youth and their parents on work values, interpreting the dif- 
ference would require, "minimally, knowledge of the work attitudes of 
contemporary parents when they were adolescents. Work attitudes may 
be affected by life-stages, since the economic responsibilities of 
adolescents and adults are very different. 

Drug Use and Attitudes. Attitudes about drug use and actual drug 
use differ between adults and youth, although, empirically, the major 
difference in values and usage seems> to occur only for marijuana. In 
1972, the incidence of marijuana use was 4 percent among 12- to 13-year- 
olds,. 10 percent among 14- to 15-year-oWs, 29 percent among 16- to 17- 
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year--olds, 55 percent among 18- to 21-year-olds, 40 percent among 
22- to 25-year-olds, 20 percent among 26- to 34-year-olds, 6 percent 
amon^ 35- to 49-year-olds, and 2 percent among those 50 years old 
and o7.der (National Commission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse) • College 
freshmen increasingly support repeal of the laws prohibiting the use 
of marijuana, from 22,8 percent in 1969, to 45,8 percent in 1970, 
to 51.5 percent in 1972. We do not have comparable data on adult 
attitudes toward the marijuana laws. 

Table 1 reports drug use f(^r a nationally representative sampl^g 
of males in the year after high school in 1970^. The table shows sharp 
differences in use of cigarettes, alcohol, and marijuana versus all 
other illegal drugs. Only 1,1 percent of this sample frequently used 
(once or twice a week or nearly every day) amphetamines, barbituates, 
hqroin, or hallucinogens (Johnston). About 50 percent regularly used 
cigarettes, a little less than 50 percent regularly used alcohol, 
and about 10 percent regularly used marijuana. Although we do not 
have comparable dat^ for adult u^e, adults could not bie significantly 
more conservative in the use of illegal drugs other than marijuana 
than this youth sample. It is doubtful that this sample regularly 
used alcohol and cigarettes more frequently than adults. 

The same study collected data on male youth's attitudes toward 
drug use, revealing the same patterns as for actual drug use. The- 
majority of the sample disapproved or strongly disapproved of heavy 
cigarette smoking and regular use of marijuana, and approximately 85 
percent disapproved of the repilar use of LSD, heroin, barbituates, 
and amphetamines. 

The major difference in drug use and attitudes/ toward drug use 
between youth and adults probably occurs for marijuana. According to 
very recent data, marijuana is becoming still more popular among youth- 
as of spring 1975, incidence of marijuana use was 6 percent for 12- to 
13-year-olds and 22 percent for 14- to 15-year-olds. Mariji^ana f^se 
seems to be becoming a somewhat permanent characteristic oJ[ youth cul- 
ture. Whether it will eventually be accejpted by adults or remaih res- 
tricted to the youth culture is not known. 

I 
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. . •■ Table 1 

DRUG USE DURING iTHE YEAR AFTER HIGH SCHOOL* 



How often have you done 
this during part or all 
of .the last year for 
other than medical rea- 
sons? 


Percentage Frequencies 


Frequently 


Rarely 


Never 


. % 
1 Missing 
Data 


(a) Smoked cigarettes 


48.4 


19. A 


32.2 


1.6 


(b) Used alcoholic beverages 
(liquor, beer, wine) 


43.8' 


44.7 


11.4 


1.8 


(c) Smoked marijuana (pot, 
grass) or hashish 


9.5 


24.7 


65.7 


1.3 


(d) Taken amphetamines', bar- 
bituates, heroin, or hal- 
lucinogens ^ 




7.9 


9-0.9 


1.7 



From Johnston, 1973, p. 35i 
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Premarital Sexual Behavior. The youth of the^l960s accelerated 
a secular trend toward more permissive premarital .sexual conduct. 
Comparable surveys of undergraduates in 1958 and 1968 showed that 
rates of premarital coitus for males remained the same (about 50 per- 
cent), tut -Increased for females. In a Yankelovich survey (1969), 
more parents than youth agreed that premarital sexual relations are 



morally wrong, but Table 2 shows that attitudes of^all^age groups 
are changing with regard to this behavior. There is evidence that 
these attitudes are affected be responsibilities associated with life- 
stage: .a survey of ^colJ^ege^tudents showed that 75 percent favored 
intercourse for college women, but only 45 percent f,avored intercourse 
for their own, hypothetical, twenty-year old daughters (Davis, 1972) . 



Table 2 

PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS AGREEING THAT 
"PREMARITAL SEX IS WRONG"* 



Age Group 


1969 l 


1973 ' 


Absolute Change 


> 

Relative Change 


Under 30 




' 29 


-20 


-41 


30-49 




■' 44 


-23 


.-34 ■ 


Over 50 - 


'80 


64 


-16 


-^10 



Source: .Bengston and Starr, p. 240. , 

- Political Activism. Youth uf the 1960s were clearl^ more polici- 
cally active and more leftist in political orientation than youth of 
the 1940s or|L950s, although not necessarily more so than youth of the 
1930s. As argued above, the initial activism seems more produced by, 
than productive of j the general social liberalism of the early 196ds. 
Given the history of^^the^ early 1960s, the confrontations of the late 

1960s were no^^^particularlV surprising — at least in retrospect. The 
Vietnam War was in marked contrast to that vision of the world repre- 



sented by tUH ci^^ll rights ^ovement. President Kennedy's Peace Corps, 
and President Johnson's War on Poverty; youth were required to fight 
the war; the activism was there; and the organizational models (e.g., 
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protest marches) were there. Moreover, the college militants of the 
1960s typically came' from homes in .which parents were politically 
liberal and exhibited a high interest in politics. These youth were, 
expressing moral principles and underlying values learned in the home 
(Braungart). In other words, even youth who seemed alien to adult \ 
society were acting out the values characteristic of an adult subgroup, 
usually those of their pr?rents. ^ 
'^'"•^ Youth of the 1970s are not evidencing the same activism and, by 
1972, college youth were reporting decreasing ^leftist political orien- 
tations (American Council on Education). Thus, adolescent political 
behavior of the J.960s does not look as though' it is going to become 
either a characteristic of the adolescent life-stage, or even a secula:; 
trend. It seems to have been a response to historical events, although 
the "Vietnair^eneration" itself may be affected throughout its life- 
cycle — e.^y in attitudes toward government and war. 

Religious Commitment. There is a secular trend toward a decline 
in traditignal religious commitment across age groups. To the extent, 
that the decline in youth's religious commitment Is greater than would 
be expected from the overall trend, a study that i^ivestigates youth's 
religious values and political activity over the last 20 years is 
relevant. The study (Hastings and Hoge) indicates an inverse relatia^i- 
ship between the two: as political activity increases, religious cpm- 
mitment seen^s to decline — and vice versaV In this case, any greater- 
than-expected change in religious commitment might be attributed t/o the 
political activism of ^ particular historical period.* 

As indicated, there are problems with testing the concept ^hat 
yduth are alienated from adult society. The reports do not specify 
how -t^e phenomenon, if it exists, should, manifest itself, and even if 
they did, we would probably, not have the appropriate data to test the 
idea carefully. However, the data fragments examined here raise 



For example, a study in the Chicago area showed that activists 
and non-activists were closer to their fathers than to each other on 
every issue posed, iticludirig the bombing of North Vietnam, civil dis- 
obedience in civil rights protests, Lyndon Johnson, and the full soc- 
ialization of industry (Flecks) . r 
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questions either about w.hat the reports mean by "disconnection" or 
about whether the phenomenon exists beyond sometimes startling differ- 
ences in' taste and manners.. The literature on parental-youth continui-j 
ties and. discontinuities indicates 'that any major differences that 
might exifet between youth and older generations are more apt to iJk / 
differences m^hin the adult group, which are being manifested in the 
yoiith group, than between' parents and' their adolescent children. 

Increased Age Segregation Increased Peer Association . Even if 
peer association has increased among adolescents, we. are still faced 
with the problem of asse.ssing its immediate ^nd long-term consequences 
for youth. Thus,^ we will entertain the statement that peer association 
has increased in. order to assess its ^significance for adolescents. 

The reports seem to be concerned about two things: (l).the pro- 
longed dependence of adolescents — i.e., they want youth to be more 
independent; and (2) increases in peer association because of its 
implications for the loss of adult control over the process by which 
children enter adulthood— i.e. , they want more youth association with 
adults and .lesfi^^ with peers. If the reports are using "adults" to refer 
.HtJier to parents or to parental surrogates j (e.g. , teachers or college 
presidents), the evidence indicates that the reports have' inconsistent 
objectives. * 

All major stages in the life-cycle seem to pose challenges unique 
to that stage. An individual's successful resolution of those challenges 
seems to affect no only his "comfortableness" in. that stage, but also 
his ability to ^handle the prbblems of subsequent stages. As indicated 
earlier, the adolescent stage apparently requires the development of 
a new ego synthesis and consolidation of a self identity. 

The "sense of self" being consolidated in this stage should pro- 
vide the psychological basis for the autonomous functioning required 
of adulthood. As Car.pbell (1971) obseivres, consolidating a sense of 
"autonomous self" is difficult to do within the traditionally dependent 
and subservient child-parent relationship. Adolescents seem to need 

\ ■ / 

Adolescents' verbal rejection of parents and their increasing 
time commitment to \p^rs outside the home may seem inconsistent with 
the evidence on value sind expectation continuity between parents and 
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to put distance between themselves and adult author rt5t-.^gures in order 
to negotiate this process satisfactorily. Heavy investments in peer 
relationships provide one relational "terrain" in which this can be done. 

Da?ra from an empirically based, exteasive study of the adolescent- 
experience (Douvan and^ Adelson) are consistent with this theory of 
adolescent development. The study shows that adolescents who have 
fewer ties to peers evidence less autonomy. It also shows that, 

// 

relative to less ambitious males, more ambitious males show more con-/> 

■ ■ • // 

fidence and competence, by definition have accepted th^e- traditional / 
American value of bettering themselves, . and seem bette^ prepared to 
function effectively in the adult world. In other words, the more 
anbitious males evidence the kind of progress toward adulthood tnat 
the rieports seem- to want. However,, ambitious males ' evidence moic*e 
ties to peers. They are more apt td reject parents per se (more dis- 
agreements with parents, less frequent choice of a family member as 
adult ideal, less reliance on parental advice), but also more apt to 
accept adults per se and adult roles (more, frequent .choice of unrelated 
adult adult ideal, much less frequent choice of no adult as adult 
ideal, more apt to choose assuming adult roles as a source of self- 
esteem, less apt to choose peer acceptance as a source of self-esteem). 

In other words, malt adolescents who associate more intensively 
^.7ith peers and reject their parents more, but identify more withSadults 
and adulthood, are better' prepared for the adult world. They seem to ' 
use the peer group to dissociate from parents^ but not from adulthood. 

. ' : '■ 

/ 

adolescents (see last section). We suggest that what adolescents are 
a':tacking is parental authority^ not their basic values and e>:pectati6ns 
In other words, conflicts are part of a process of "letting go" and 
"getting free," not of negation. 

The analysis is based on a nationally representative sample of 
1925 females in grades 6-12, regardless of age, and 1045 males, aged 
14-16 in grades 7-12. Although the study was published in 1966y it is 
based or^ data collected on males in 1955 and on females in 1956. Th:us, 
the dataware 20 years old,, and it can be argued that they are not rele- 
vant to lcop,temporary adolescents. However, the study concentrates on 
basic patterns of adolescent developmeht . Contemporary adolescent res- 
ponse frequencies to the same questions would undoubtedly be different 
than those for adolescents in the 1950s. However, it is not clear that 
the cultural conditions producing the 1950s patterns of r.dolescent de- 
velopment have changed sufficiently to producie change in the patterns 
themselves. 
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In sununary, the evidence suggests that mbre adolescent Autonomy 
and more adult sociali.T.i:.>,g .Influence over adolescents are inconsistent 
oljjectives ^P^dult^* ir. Aeilned as parents or other adult authority 
figures. However, it also shows that more autonomous adolescents are 
positively oriented toward adulthood and adults per se. Thife suggests 
that adults in a position. to enter into friend and equality^relations 
with adolescents might be acceptable and helpful to adolescents, 
'In thinking about relative peer and parental influences, several 
other miscellaneous comments should be kept in mind. First, the lit- 
erature on child development indijcate§_that the years ^before adolescence 
are the most important for determining an ^individual' s standards of be- 
havior. In other words, parents have considerably more influence than 
peers over a child in those years that seem to matter most. 

Second, parental influence is usually defined as representing the 
influence for self-control and morality. This ignores the fact that 
peer groups can insist on self-controls that an adolescent's family 
does not require. For example, peers may be less apt to tolerate shows 
of pique and petulance and demc^nd more evidence of thoughtfulness and 
tact than the individual's family. 

Third, parents themselves, especially middle-class parents, often 
^encourage peer influence by ^jcp^cting their children to become popular 
with peers and by judging their children's "adjustment" by the extent 
of their popularity, , In this case, adolescents who associate exten- 
sively with peers are simply following parental directives. 

Fourth, as indicated above, peer opinion seems to be most- authori- 
tative in those areas that adults do not consider "at stake," Adoles- 
cents are allowed more latitude in areas of taste and manners, but with 
regard to central values, adolescents seem to be fairly responsive to 
parental standards, ^ I 

Before leaving the problem of peer and parental influence, we 
should address the question of peer group effects oii two special groups: 
juvenile delinquents and youthful protesters. The Martin report links 
increased peer group association with juvenile delinquency and, espec- 
ially in the Coleman report, there seems to be ^ underlying concorn 
with rebellious, protesting youth, 
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Although serious delinquents are a small proportion of any ado- 
lescent cohort, the increase in juvenile delinquency seems to be a 
trend and one with major social costs. Thus, it. is important to deter- 
mine whether any 'increase in peer group influence accounts for the 
increase in delinquency. While delinquents often act in peer groups, 
it is not clear that peer^^roups are a cause of delinquency or that an 
increase in peer influence is a cause of increased delinquency i 

The campus protests of the 1960s seemed to have been provoked 
by secular fluctuations'—a socially liberal political environment and 
the Vietnam. war . ' It is not at all clear that increased peer group 
influence accounts for these protests. They seem to have been mobilized 
by the group that Douvan and Adelson^suggest is atypical and always 
present in adolescent cohorts — disaffected upper-middle-class adoles- 
cents. The support they received can easily be interpreted as interest 
group behavior under conditions of a morally uncertain war, rather than 
as increased peer group influence. 

Disconnected Youth Culture Increased Intet-generational Hostil- 
ity . The Martin and Coleman reports also link an assumed disconnected 
youth culture with increased inter-generational hostilities. Social 
science theorjf certainly predicts a higher probability of conflict 
between differentiated age groups (e.g, , Davis, 1966). However, un- 
less youth are more differentiated from other age groups than other age 
groups are from each other j we have no reason to expect more hostility 
between youth and other, age groups tharv exists between any other groups. 
It is also true that all social systems, regardless of structural 
arrangements, are characterized by tension between chronologically ad- 
jacent generations, especially between the males of those two genera- 
tions. The tension derives from problems of control, power, and re- 
placement — the younger males* fear of the superior power of older males 
and older males*' fear of social and sexual replacement by younger males. 



There may be more inrer-generational tension in industrialized 
societies when a generation advances through adolescence than in non- 
industrialized societies. This difference \Ls partly attributable to 
the fact that the social . status of youth in Western societies is ambig- 
uous. Western youth acquire adult prerogatives gradually over a period 
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^ However, the question is not whether there is inter-generational 

tension, but whether inter-generational tension, within this society" 

has recently increased as a function of adult-youth disconnection. A 
decision that inter-generational hostility seems to have increased 
should depend on a pattern of increase, not on' an occasional shift in 
the data attributable to secular fluctuations, such as the Viett^am 
war. ' ' . 

The first problem in tryir.g to discf=;T.i a p ttern of increased 
hostility is to decide which perceptions and behaviors indicate hos- 
tility. Anthropologists traditionally treat deviant acts (e.g., theft 
or violation of fishing rights) as indicating inter-group hostility. 

Thus, changes in criminal statistics can be used as indicators of 

; ■ 

changes in inter-group^' hostilities . In our case, an l.icrease in crim- 
inal acts by youth toward adults or by adults toward youth would indi- 
cate an increase in inter-generational hostility. Unfortunately, we. 
have only scattered data that relate age of victim and age of offender 
by type of crime. 



of years, not simultanex^usly . V?henever statuses are ambiguous in a 
social group, conflict/and Vr-.-ihlv: ^*^:twee'- members can be expected 
(Heinicke and Bales; Bales anj ■^jL ter). 

However, to argue thpx thVj: ="ort of inter-generational tension 
can be reduced if youth 'V.:|uxri-:d wJult prerogatives simultaneously 
seems quixotic. As indi^ vr<:d f;*ar\ i^er, puberty may arrive earlic^r tor 
post-industrialized youth , but. xng intelligent occupational, edu- 
cational^ and marital chc'.rsL- jKL:iiO requires emotional and social 
maturity. The latter setvrr^ r:!^^- a to experience, which is related 
to age. Giving youth pow^:r v -and, consequently, responsibility 
f or-w-educat ionai, marital .-; :o .occupational choict;- simultaneously 
with the arrival of physic. '*:ilcal adulthood does vot seem advisable. 
However, it does seem desirable to give young people power and respon- 
sibility in situations with retrievable consequenres . 

* 

To the extt^at that adult perceptions of incrfTjScd inter-genera- 
tional hostility derive from the radical, anti-adult rhetoric of the 
late i966s, it is useful to recall the asso^ ction of that rhetoric 
with a war that !ieavily affected the youth of iihi period. It is ^Iso 
wise to r^all the estimated size of ' the radl/:il group, even during 
the var. Braungart ob;«verves, "Estimates of hard-core membership 

iif all .radical groups comprising the youth movement rarefy exceeded 
5 percent of the total student body in this country at any one time 
throughput the last decade...** (p. 268). Five percent of adolescents 
in college represents approximately 2 D.^rcent of the total adolescent 
co]K>rt of college age. 
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In both 1960 and 1971, mu-'> and fejnale youth aged 18 years and 
under accounted for large proportions of arrests for serious crimes, 
with the rates increasing slightly for males and substantia«.y for 
females. However, if youth :-re over-represented in arrests for ser- 
ious crimes, they are alsc wver-represented as victims, especially in 
the 16- 'to 19-year-old group (sue Table 3). This age group is vic- 
timized twice as frequen?.-y as the general populatioji 12 years and 
older. Since youth are o\ er-represented among victims, their over- 
rfepresentation among aric^^ Cs may indicate nothing about inter-genera- 
tional hostility. People tend to victimize those proximate to them — 
kin, neighbors, and age \?eers with whoii^ chey associate. 

In estimating in^-fcr-generational hostility, we might also fruit- 
fully look at data oii reelings of ir-ioseriess between parents and youth. 
We have only v^ry limited data, r»^'-tricted to adolescent feelings to-^ 
ward parents, for ten^ i-^^ro^^iC ma'tjs only, and without a time series 
comparison (Baclvman) . Tbese dai^^ do .not reveal any particular evi- 
dence of hostility. Sixty-f.ivt percent feel very close to their 
fathers; only 27 percent feel fairly plose or not very close. The 
percentages for moth\irs ar^^ 79 percent and 18- percent, respectively. 
Fourteen percent u> nri. want to be like or very much like their fathers; 
80 percent want to 'be- very much, somewhat, or a little -like him. The 
percentages* for r^.rrhers are 13 percent and 83 percent, respectively. 
Without time series data, we cannot estimate the stability or change 
in feelings such as these. 

Conclusions 

This evaluation of ^e reports' theories of youth has been par- 
tial — many relevan?: data either do not exist or were not accessible to 
us within the sco;:e of this study. However/ this partial review raises 
serious questions about the reports' . theories. The labor statistics 
for youth niiggest that their entry into adulthood is less delayed than 
the reports indicate. The presipmed negative consequences of delay are 
not supported, and the reports do not give adequate consideration of 
the possible benefits of delay. There does seem to be more age segre- 
gation today, but this is true of all age groups. There also do hot 
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Table 3 



"C^iiffi's AGAINST AGED 12 YEARS 

AND 6"LDER (per 1000),: 



1973* 



T>oe of 


All Ages , 


. 16-19 


20-24 


V^lctlsnization 


12 and older 


Years 


Yiears 


Rape ' 


0.5 


• 1.4 


1.4 


Robbery with injury 


- 1.2 


1.9 


1.9 


Robbery without injury 


2.3 


3.2 


3.9 


Aggravated assault 


5.1 


11.9 


10; 3 


Simple assault 


8.1 


17.2 


13.8 


Personal larceny 


46.7 


86.5 


66.7 


Total 


64.0 


122.1 


98.0 ■ 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Justice, LEAA, National Criminal Justice 
Information and Statistics Service. 
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seem to be major dis junctures in adult and youth values — although 
—there are in matters of taste. Even if there i*s increased peer asso- 
ciation, this association may be more instrumental than detrimental 
to the development of the adolescent. 

We -do riot find the reports* theories of youth particularly com- 
pelling, and their underlying sense of danger seems misplaced. How-* 
ever, we have some sympathy with their sense of "missed opportunities," 
Even thojgh all age groups have to cope with a more complicated, con- 
fusing, and impersonal world, this does not mean that the institutions 
that serve youth cannot help 'them prepare better for the major respon- 
sibilities that face them — their education*, occupations ,. marriages , 
and parenting. ^ 

OMISSIONS FROM THE REPORTS ^ 

As indicated in the introduction to this section, the reports impli 
ciyly define adolescents as male, white>*and broadly middle-class. They 
dp not examine adolescent problems or propose solutions in terms of 
/variation by race, sex, and social class. Surprisingly, they also pay 
little attention to two other questions. They essentially 'ignore an 
adolescent behavior that might be emerging as a\^major social problem — 
delinquency. They also do not look at data that ' sociologists and anthro 
pologists traditionally examine to determine if a group is in. social or 
psychological "integrational" trouble- — data on suicides, abandonments 
(e.g., runaways), mental illness, alcoholism, and drug use. The rest 
of this subsection comments briefly on these omissions. ^ 

Race 

Relative to white youth, black youth are more likely to live in 

central cities, more likely to live in the South, and less likely to 

In this discussion^ as well as what follows on "sex and social 
class, two points should be borne in mind. 'Fi;rst , there Is considerable 
variation between members of any sociological category. For example, 
on certain dimensions, blacks and whites attending Northern integrated 
schools are much more like each other than blacks attending Northern 
integrated schools are like blacks attending Southern segregated schools 
Second, behaviors that differentiate the members of one group from those 
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live in the North and West. They are more likely^ to come from a large 
family and one with a low income, more apt to come from an impoverished 
family, more likely to come from a female-headed household, more likely 
to have a working mother, and more likely to have at least one person 
dependent on them for financial support. Their fathers are more likely 
to be poorly educated, and they, are less likely to have educational j 
items in the home. They are more apt to be in vocational or technical 
than in. academic programs in high school, and more apt tq think that 
more emphasis should be placed on basic acadiiirac subjects. They are 
less apt to think that they have control over their environment. They 
are more apt to want a job that is looked up to by others, which allows 
them to make a lot or money, and which gives them a chance to be a lead- 
er. They are less likely to be employed, particularly from the ages 
16 to 19, They are less likely to register to vote and less likely to 
vote if regiistered. They are more likely to be ^e victims of violent 
crimes, but less likely or as likely to be the victims of theft. They 
are slightly more likely to be in jail (U,S, Bureau of the Census, 1975a, 
National Longitudinal Stiidy^ 1975) , Data on male adolescents only show 
that black males are as likely to report good family relatiouships atM 
delinquent behaviors (Bachman) , * 

Tentative data on male drug use shows that black youth have higher 
drug use rates than white youth during high school for marijuana, amphe- 
tamines, barbltuates, and heroin. However, in the year after high school, 
blacl:s maintain or reduce use of all of the more serious illegal drugs, 
whereas whites increase their use of the serious illegal drugs (Johnston) • 

Differences between black and white youth are, to some extent, 
attributable to social class differences and, in estimating the effects 
of policies for blacks, it is important to diifert. ^t:iate be-^jeen poor 
and middle-class blacks. It is also important to rememhcr that black 

of another (e,g,, females versus males) represent responses to the 
different situations that those individuals experience — e*g,, females 
and males are socialized very differently. As differences between groirp 
situations disappear, we can expect behavioral differences ^between the 
groups themselves to disappear. For example, to the extent that parents 
raise female as well as male children to believe that they can be doccors, 
we can expect female- youth to choose medical school more frequently. 
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people in America are in the long process of moving from an. oppressed 
to an equal people "Within the society. Black youth are most able to 
take advantage of the new options; but, because of the social process 
in which they are involved, they are most vulnerable to value conflicts 
and identity confusions. Contemplated policies should therefore be 
evaluated for their effects on these special difficulties. 

Sex 

There appear to be large differences i,n the adolescent experience 
for males and females (Douvan and Adelson) . Males focus on a voca- 
tional future, and their style is practical and instrumental. Females 
focus on the interpersonal aspects of. future life — marriapn and mother- 
hood. Their style has more fantasy — which makes ser^se when it is recog- 
nized that what females become has less to do with their instrumental' 
acts and more to do with the men they marry. Females have a more com- 
pliant relationship with parents, identify more with parental standards, 
and are less openly troubled by control of sexual impulses. While males 
seek more direct expression of their sexuality, adolescent ^females tend 
to diffuse thexr erotic needs through a series of different interper- 
sonal ties. . ' 

The issue of independence — the urg^e to be free—appears to he pri- 
marily characteristic of males. Up to the age of 18, females show no 
great need for independence from family, and less need to confront 
authority. The place of the peer group in the process of detachments 
from family consequently differs for males and females. Males aore 
often have allegiance to the peer group as such, seeing it as a coherent 
band offering support to its members and having aa authority of its A^wn. 
Females are not as tied to the group as such and are more attracted to 
close two-person friendships. Females use the peer group to develop 
intimate connections with other females and with males, thus forming 
identity. Males use it for disconnecting, thus forming identity. 

Recent data on adolescents (National Longitudinal Study^ 1975) 
find male and female differences consistent with these patterns. For 
example, in rating factors important in career selection, females gave 
more stress .to: opportunities to be helpful to others and useful to 
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society; opportunities to work y/ith people rathe.r than things; work 
that seemed important and interesting; and work that allowed contact 
with friendly,^^ sociable people.. They gave less emphasis than males 
to job prestige » freedom from supervision, making a lot of iifoney, good 
income to start, chance to be a leader, and opportunity for promc- Ion 
and advancement. 

Until adults have more similar expectations for male and female 
children, we can expect these differences in the male and female adol-- 
escent experience to continue^ lu the meantime, the reports' views 
about work opportunities, peer group pressure, and rejection of parental 
norms are more relevant to male than to female adolescents. / 

Social Class • J 

The lower ^ youth's socioeconomic class, the more likely it is / 
that the adolescent will come from, a large family, from a home Dr^^iten 
by divorce, from a farm or rural area, and from, a racial minor itv/C He 
is apt to have poorer relations w^th his parents , perform more poorly 
in school, have less vocabulary skill and lower reading comprehension, 
have less information about jobs, have a lower self -concept of school 

, ability, have more negative* school ^attitudes , have lower self- 
esteem, have less sense that he controls his bwni fate, exhibit more 
rebellious behavior in school, exhibit more somatic symptoms, have 
lower occupational aspirations, and have less expectation of attending 
college (Bachm^n) . iFor middle-class youth, we can argue about whether 
"gentry to adult roles is propeily or excessively delayed. However, for 
poor youth, the problem is more apt to be not enough delay — if anything, 

'these youth tend to assume family and work responsibilities too soon. 

In other words, an adolescent f rom "^he lower socioeconomic classes 
is at a considerable disadvantage. Any policy intervention for adoles- 
cents should be carefully examined to make s:rre that at least it does 
not increase the problems of economically disadvantaged youth.' (See 
Section V for a discussion of possible tradeoffs between iiquity and 
dispersion and individualization policies.) 
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Delinquency \^ 

The reports virtually ignore one of the most serious social ptt>h- 
letns associated with youth: delinquent behavior\^ T^ble 4-.shows the 

..contribution of ^youth to serious crime in the United States. Youth 
under 25 years of age represent between 44 and 84 percent of the arrests 
for all categories of serious crimes, . Perhaps youth are more likely 
to be arrested for crimps they do or do not. commit than older individ- 
uals ;\ nevertheless^, youth seem to account for substantial ambunts of 
crime \commit ted in this country. Except for auto theft, the incidence, 
has increased for all categories of serious crime between 1960 and 1971 
for youth under 18 years, / 

Several relationships between delinquency and other characterise- 
tics of youth are worth no^lng^ .In a nationally representative sample * 
of tenth-grade males in. 1966/ the better a boy got along with his family, 
tltfe-iass delinquency he re^drted. For this study^ delinquency was not 
related either to race or' socioeconomic class (Bachman) • From data ^ 

- collected from the same sample of males in 1970, a high relationship:"'^ 
was found between incidence of delinquency and drug use, ^ The Iiighly 

^delinquent were considerably more likely to become users of drugs in 
high school than those who were riot delinquent , but becoming a user of/ ' 
illegal drugs did not seem to lead to any important increase in delln-\ 
quency (Johnston). Although schooJN dropouts often engage in delin- } 
quent btih.:%viors, delinquent behavior usually precedes dropping out, ^ * 
rathfcx than the reverse. Thus, attempts to lower delinquenciy rates 
by Icwtrring dropout rates do not promise to have much effect (Bachman, 
Green, and Wirtanen) . - 

Indicators of Psycho-Social Pathology ■ ^ 

Sociologists and anthropologists treat certain behaviors as sig- 
naling an individual's alienation— from himself, his social group (e.g/. 



* \ 
'Hiis finding is consistent with the results of the Glueck and 
Glueck study on predicting "delinquency (1950). ' 

As the author notes, this, relationship probably does not hold 
for addicts, who are usually forced to crime, to support their drug use. 
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ARRESTS OF YOUTH—PERCENTAGE AND FREQUENCY (IN THOUSANDS) 
OF TOTAL ARRESTS FOR iSERIOUS CRIMES FOR 1960 AND 1971 



Offense 


Males under 18 


Females under 18 


Individuals 
under 25 


1960 


1971 


1960 ■* 


' 1971 


1971 


Serious Crimes 


42.6, 

a76,451) 


44-. 1 
(334,418) 


35.8 
(17,435) 


4' ^ 
(6. 


76.0 


Murder, non-negli- 
gent manslaughter 


8.5 

(331) 


12.1 
(1,068) 


3.3' 
(27) 




44.1 . > 


Negligent 
manslaughter 


7.8^ 
(131) 


9.4 

a25) 


J 

' 3.1 

(6) . 


16.3 

(27) 


45.3' 


Forcible rape 


17.4 

(1,192)'. 


21.1 ■ 
(2,359) 


' NA 


.'na 


64.1- 


Robbery 


24.4 
(7,565) 


32.7 
(24,522) 


23. 8i 

(375') 


38.0 
(1.968) 


76.9 


Aggravated assault 


12.4 
(5,787) 


17.4 
(14,024) 


8.1 

(66^) 


20.2' 
(2,636) 


47.5 


Burglary-breaking 
and entering 


46.4 
(51.604). 


49.3 
(93,528) 


43-.2 
(1,617) 


' 45,8 
(4:,420) 


• 83.3 


Larceny 


48.>9' 
(78,436) 


50.8 
(154,425) 


42.0 
(13,493) 


45.6 
(54,687) 


78.0 ' 


Auto theft 


60.4 
(31,405) 


" 51.1 
(44,367) 


62.9 
(1.253) 


4V. 1 ■ 
(2, 1707) 


84.2 



SOURCE: Statistical Abstract oj^ the United States^ 1973^ Table 245, 

p. 153. • : ' 
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his family, school mates, work group, community, of tribe), or both. 
Such behaviors are running away from parents, Spouse, or\children; 
excessive use of legal or illegal drugs, including alcohol; mental 
illness; suicide; and criminal acts. Youth would seem to be in "inte- 
grational" trouble if rates of these behaviors \^re increasing, rela- 
tive either Lo adults. or to youth in earlier .decades . We know that 
comtemporary adolescents show increasing rates for all of these be- 
haviors. For example,' suicid^e rates for i5- to 24-year-olds have more J 
than doubled from 1950 (4.5 per 100 ,.000 population) to 1973 (10.9 " 
per 100,000 population) , approaching the rate for all ages of 12.5 / 
100,000 population. We need to know the rates for the papulation by. 
age for a range of pathological behaviors, and it would be desirable 
to know rates across time periods longer than 20 years. For example, 
although s^jiicide rates increased for adolescents from 1950 to/1973, 
what were those rates in the 19^30s? In other , words, dp wa hp/e some 
sort of increasing sectilar trehd in pathological behavior! /or do they 

increase in response to certain social events and decrease^^^ response 

^ ' ■ \ . . . ■ " \.. 

to . otti&rs?' 



If such dat§! show a long-term increase in adolescent pathology , 

it would still be difficult to establish cause and invent solutions. 

\ ^ • ■ 

These signs of alienation and lack of binding" to the social group 
are usually interpreted as indicating problems with the fundamental 
institutions of the society — e.g., the family, the economy, the 9hurch, 
the community. Problems this basic are often difficult %o affecti with 
specific policy solutions. A solution might be to/ get people to concern 
fhemselves more with each -other — thus providing both emotional support 
f^t one another and social control over one another's behavior.^ How- 
ever, how woiild we make this a "policy," let alone get it implemented? 

Regardless of the problems with cause ^nd solution, it is important 
to "track"' indicators of psycho-social pathology for ail age groups, 
including youth. At the very least, this knowledge provides a* context 
in which to assess other events. . 



CONCLUSTONS 

We have not reviewed all points made by the Coleman aT><l^Martin 
vreports and have not even thoroughly reviewed those assumptions we did 
address. We u^gd easily accessible data and literature^ and tried to 
show fruitful ways to' evaluate the validity of assumptions about youth. 

The majOT, obviously tentative, conclusion is that many things 
"are not as they seemed" — either to the reports' authors or ourselves. 
Many youtl\ have at l-east partial entry into the adult world at ages , 
earlier than ^the r^prts'suggest , and delated entry seems to be help- 
ful to youth in ways undeveloped by the reports. Desire for change 

and identity with the underdog seems to be more historical fluctuation 

. ■ ■ ■■ \ ■ ■ 

than trend — and, at that, restricted to a small proportion of youth. 
Impair^ assumption of adult Responsibilities appears to be more fear 
than reality. Age segregation is probably greater now than in earlier 
decades, although there may be more vicarious and real interaction , 
across age giypups than the reports suggest. There seeihs to be contin- 
uity between --parents and their adolescent children in basic values a\id 
expectations.. There seems to. be ^ dis juncture between adult and youtj|h 
cultures in matters of taste, but considerably less in qnrestions of 
values. Fears of a nation separated by age into culturally alien groups 
do not seem well founded. Although there may be more interaction among 
contemporary adolescents than among their nineteenth-century counter- 
parts, peer relations seem instrumental to adolescent development. At 
what point these relations^ becpme "excessive" — and for which adolescents 
is not clear. The idea-af— increased inter-generatidnal hostility: xould 
not l)e tested. satisfactorily . To the extent that the authors developed 
this idea in response to the ariti-adult outbreaks of. the 1960s\^it seems 
to have been a histprical fluctu^^on. / , 

t We see the omissions from the reports as^serious. Increasing rates 
of delinquency are a reality, atui^carry danger for both perpetrator 
and victim. The reports' policy recommendations run the risk of being' 
inequitable (see Section V) in that they do not recognize the variations 



* ■ . • • ' ' ' 

The reports theories depended paiqtly on an assumption that sev7» 

era! things had gotten worse. The t:^e series data used to assess 

such ideas. often do not ^xist or are not readily available. 



among youth — as represented in being raised a boy rather tharj a girl, 
-being born black rather than white, or being born poor rathei[ than 
wealthy.. 

'^The reports' sense of ^danger seems to be more chimera tlilan real- 
ity — the sometimes frightening behaviors ot. youth in the 1960^ seem 
to have been restricted to that period and\ to small proportioris of 
\^he total adolescent dbhort. As indicated earlier, we have syLpathy 
with the reports' sense of "missed opportunities," There are missed 
opportunities for all age groups, but this does not mean that we should 
not try to reduce- those that affect youth, Adolescence is fundamentally 
a time of choice—choice of education, oqcupationl life style, and 
marriage.. Tinkering with our institutions will not buy youth produc-' 
tive lives, happy marMages, a'nd lovely children. However, institu- 
tio;ns can probably do more than they now are in helping individuals 
to identify where they do have control and to determine the immediate 
and^6ng--term consequences of exercising that control in different 
ways.. This means giving youth more chances to "try things 'on" without 
having to 'buy — chances; /for example, to learn the range of outcomes 
associated with early marriage and with delayed* marriage; to learn the 
markets for youth with trade school backgrounds versus general' college y \ 
versus professional school training; to learn their resp6nses to-"a / 
variety of actions — making, thinking, deciding, comforting, or communis 
eating. Programs to help youth try on options must keep ywi mind the 
differe;nt limitations and possibilities of different q^tegories of 
adolescents. Whatsis stagnation for one adolescent, may be security 
for another; what is an unmitigated mistake for one adolescent may 
the least of the evil§ for another; what is growth for one is repeti- 
tion for another. \ . ^ "^-^ iL 

• ■ ■ 
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III. YOUTH. SCHOOLS. AND THE LABOR MARKET 
(Anthony Pascal) 

' ■ s 

\ ■ . ' ■ . 

\ 

^ When we discuss schools as vehicles for facilitating the passage 
of young people Into states of economic self-sufficiency, \/e are per- 
force thinking of th^ as "preparatory" Institutions, The focus Is 
on the downstream consequences: the events tlVat^^^i^^^^ 
the life of people who are now students. In this context, schooling 
Is considered as part of the Investment made to improve the economic 
llf e-efiances 'of student^. The questlonVthen is: What sort of school 
experience most increases llfe-chan)?e pofejei:vtlal? We must also ask 
how the characteristics o^ the individual student and of dlffeV^nt 
environments — economic, political, institutional, social — will affect 
the answers to these questions^.. 

All of the reports^being reviewed, particularly Coleman/PSAC, 
devote much attention to this~~prepar£ruory aspect^ pf' schooling. In 
this cliapter we vifll discuss the recommenciatlons on the school-to-work 
transition and, in the process, aski f ive questions: 

. . ■ " ■ , ' f 

o Do the recommendations follow from the evidence and 



analysis presented in the reports themselves or in 
other studies? 

■ • ■ ^' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . 

Do ^e recommendations give promise of ^lemiedying tKe 
problems the reports have identified? ^ 



/ 



o Are the recommendations administratively and politically 
^ feasible? 4 

. • . r •■ ...-■/ : 

o ' What . other policy suggestions seem appropriate? 
o Are there still major gaps in what wte need to know? 



THE REPORTS r VIEW OF SCHOOL AND WORK 

^ Thi idea that schools exist partly to prepare people for success- 
ful working lives is hardly new. Parents, when polled, persistently 
tend to ri^pud that more schooling^oes and should lead to better 
•jobs. In. the last 20 years, economists have formalized this idea in 
the theory of human capital y in which education and training are viewed 
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as an investment in human beings that leads to higher productivity in 
work. It has been argued ^Aat, to the extent that employers compete 
£oT workers, those with higher productivities will earn more— si.e, , y 
self -investment pays off in the Hbor market. 

The positive statistical relationship between years of schooling 
and lifetime income is hardly in dispu:.e; what is subj^ect to argument 
is the reason for the relationship • So } writers have argued that 
educational at tainmei\t^is merely an iij^ic '^f a" job applicant ' s 
docility or social status, and that these i^.^-^ / are the attributes 
th/t interest empl. / CBerg; Levin; Thur/.. iV^cas) • Others appear 
to demonstrate that i:.:fjooling constitutes a gojJ. : jAil.*ation of future 
on-the-job productivity ^ - fact of which e> '>loy ' . Lt. v;»^l.l aw^re 
(Chiswick; Cain; Mincer ^ >ib " , 1974) • Andy -f . course, the education/ 
training process entails- cools — at the verv least in teems of alterna- 
tive activities foregone ar d this makes possible the calculation of 
"rates of return" for educat Lonal/ training investments. 

None of this is to deny tuat schools may da" things other than 
occupational preparation—tihey educate the citizenry y socialize the 
young, assist in self-actpalization, and preserve cultural istandards. 
Nor *s it to deny that jobs may yield rewards other than wages and 
fringe benefits — challenge, dignity, camaraderie, a sense of social 
contribution* Nor, finally, is it to deny that other factors also^ 
count for earning differentials among people,/ including training 
re-plved outside of school; favoritisnf, v^ocial background, innatr 
^.'3.1ity, individual tastes, luck, and tie"" state* of the economy, .^t 
±3 merely to argue that schooling does contribute to later economic 
performance and that many believe schooling could make a greater con- 
tribution if appropriat«.ly reformed • — 

Students, parents, educat.'on professionals, and the general" public 
recognize that schooling is an expensive undertakxLg ir, ::^rms ►of time, 
energy, and commitment, as well as in mfilerial resources. All are 
naturally inclined to want it to have. ^ uf ficient returns £ ^ measured 
by the job success of former students,* as well as^along other, impor- 
tant social dimensions. 
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Clearly, the contribution of schooling to downstream economic 
consequences shov^.ld not obscure the fact that the educational system 
also has immediate consequence- that are connected with the labor 
market. For example, some hold that if young people begin to feei 
that their educations are inadequate or irrelevant to their future 
careers, Ihey will become alienated from school and, as if by con- 
tagion, from other social institutions (see, for example, Stipchcombe) • 
Or, the converse may occur: young people may conclude that for them 
the educational investment does non have, a sufficiently high yield, 
and they may drop out precisely so they can go to work. Dissatis- 
faction with school may foster attitudes — rebelliousness r : passivity — 
that are long-lasting and may lead in turn to poorer iong-lerm career 
prospects. 

What follows is a brief syathesi^ of the main findings ot the 
reports and a review of these findings in the light of evidence from 
recent studies. ; 

More Young People Are in Schovivl aud for Longer Periods of Time 

All of the statistics i.ear t'Ss out. In^igAO^ of the 25 to .34 

■ ■ \ 

ag^ group, 36 percent of w>.i.te malet>, 41 pel:cen6^of white females, 
9 percent of black males, ^».na 12 percent of black^f emales. had completed 
high school. In 1974, for the. saire, age group, th. percentages v;ere 
82^^1> 67, and 64 percent, respectively. Inil973, only 12 percent of 
all persons aged 14 to 24 y£. rs were neither High school graduates nor 
in school, and .93 percent of persoris aged 14 to 17 years were enrolled 
in school (U.S. Bureau of tre C nsu;: , . 1974) . The fe.vc that 'he esca- 
lation in average duration of t>';^c..v-,ing will continue unaba. iid seems 
unfounded. In fact, the current decline in thei economic value\^ 
schooling, abetted by the ending of the draft, seems to have already • 
caused the expected response in enrollme; t rates at ins t-^i,:t ions ^^''x^ 
higher education, even in the face -^f an economy ti n offers poorer \^ ^ 
immediate employment prospects (Fre^^man, 1974a) .: In 1975, about \ 
43 percent of all 18 and 19 year olds were enr lied in school, com- 
pared to about 50 pe^nt in 1969 (U.S. Bur.:au of the Census, 1975b). 
That is, young people are responding to realities , Of course, it is 
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true, as the figures cited show, that completing secondary education 
(i.e., through^ grade 12) is becoming the norm, even for groups that, 
in the recent p^st, had elevated high school drop-out rates. 

Schools Insulate YounR People ^from thie World of Work 

Students, have ^Iways had considerable connections with work by 
means of part-time c|r seasonal jobs, and a larger fraction tha.n before 
seem to be maintaining such connections. For youths in school, labor 
force participation has risen steadily throughout the post-war period,^ 
the rise being particularly large for female^ (see Table 5), Female 
nc?n-students experienced similar increases in la|)or force participa- 
tion, but the participation of younger male non-students (i,e,, those 
aged 16 to 17 and 18 to 19^) declined somewKat, Thus, there is some 
'evidence of increasing labor market difficulty for younger men not in 
school. Howler, it. should be noted that^, in 1974, non-students w&re 
only 11 percent of all 16- to 17-year-old males and 54 percent of 
18- to 19-year-old males (compared to 19 and 58 percent, respectively, 
in 1955). 

For both sexes, the fraction of the youth population who held 
part-time jobs increased between 1957 and 1974; this was particularly 
the case for the younger age group (see Table 6). Full-time iobs 
were held by fairly constant fracTtons for both sexes among 18- to 24- 
year-olds (despite the^fact that college enrollment was growing rapidly 
for the age group in this period). Full-time jobs also seemed , to 
become more common for the youngest workers. In all these data, there 
is little indication of. a declining commitment to work by the majority 
of young people. ^ 

The youth unemployment rate is typically hi'gh. The percentage 
of unemployed people under. 24 averages between two and three times the 
percentage for all workers combined. Bat the recent incr64se in youta 
unemployment more or less mirrors what has been occurring for all 
workers and, in fact, the multiple seems to be declining as the re- 
cess ion^^cedes. Table 7 gives the ratio of the youth unem|)loyment rate 
to the overall unemployment rate for young men axid women for selected 
years. 
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/■ Table 5 

LABOR FOR,CE PARTICIPMION RATE, 3Y SCHOG:. ENROLLMENT, 

3EX, AND AGE 
1948-1974 

(Labor force participant as a percentage of total 
civilian non- institutional population) 



School S^tatus 




Enrolled 


in School 




Not Enrolled in School 


Sex 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




16- 


18- 


20- 


16- 


18- 


20- 


16- 


18- 


20- 


16- 


18- 




20- 


Age / 


17 


19 


24 


17 


1-9 


24 


17 


19 


24 


17 


19 




24 


Year 




























1948 


na 


28 


27 


na 


14 - 


23 


na 


96 


96 


pa 


59 




46 


1950 


na 


36 


36 


na 


28 


33 


na 


96 


96 


na 


61 




5b 


1955 


37 


44 


42 


21 


28 


42 


88 


95 


97 


47 


62 




49 


1960 


34. 


35 


44 


23 


28 


41 / 


82 


93 


97 


51 


60 




47 


1965 / 


37 


36 


49 


26 


-29 


40 


81 


91 


96 


43 \ 


63 




62 


1970 


40 


41 


51 


36 


38 


51 


76 


87 


95 


41 


64 




60 


1974 


43 


45 


56 


39 


40 j. 56 


78 


90 


95 


54 


69 




66 



SOURCE: U.S^. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1975, Washington, D.C" , Government Printing Office, 
Table 11. 



na ~ not available. 
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Ta1?le 6 

' WORK SCHEDULES OF YOUNG WORKERS BY SEX 1957-74 - 

(Fraction of population on full-time schedules; and on 
voluntary part-time, schedules) 



Sex 




Males 






Females 




































1 ^ 




Age 


14 ■ 


-17 . 


18 - 


- 24 


1.4 ■ 


- 17 


18 ■ 


- 24 




Full- 


Part- 


FuIIt 


Part- 


Full- 


Part- 


r 


Part- 


Schedule 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


Year 


















1957 


5 


14 ' 


55 


5 


4 


10 


35 


4 


1§60 


5 


13 


54 


6 • 


4 . 


11 


. 34 


5 


1§65 . . 


5 


16 


55 


^ 12 . 


2 


12 


34 


6 ' 


i9yoa 


8 


22 


50 


. 10 . 


5 


20 


36 


9 


1974a 


9 


22 • 


55 


, 9 - 


6 


22. 


38 


10 



SOURCE: U.S.' Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Hand- 
' hook ofs^Lahor Statistics ^ Washington, D.C. , Government Printing 

Office, Table's 10 and 22. - 



'For these years, the younger age group ^ is 16-17 instead of 14-17. 
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^ Table 1 \ 

RATIO OF YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT TO OVERALL , 
UNEMPLOYMENT BY AGE AND SEX 



Year 


Male 


Female 


Age: 16-17 


18-19 


20-24 


16-17 


18-19 


20-24 


1947 


2.6 


2.8 


. 2 . 1 


2.6 


1.8 


1.2 


1950 


2.6 


2.4 


1.6 


2.5 


1.7 


1.2 


1955 


2.9 


2.6 


1.8 


- 2.4 


1.9 


1.2 


1960 


2.9 


2.8 


1.6 


2.6 


2.2 


1.4 


1965 


4.0 


3.1 


1.6 


3.1 


2.7 


1.3 


1970 


3.5 


2.8 


1.9 


2.9 


- 2.4 


1.3 


1974 


3.8 


2.8 


1.8 


2.7 


1 


1.4 


1975^ 


2.5 


2.3 


1.8 


2.3 


1 2.0 


1.5 



\ SOURCE: Manpower Report (1975) . 

A 

From Employment and '^Earnings ^ January 1976, Table A-36, 
Figures der.i,ved from seasonally adjusted rates for month of 
November, 
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The table demonstrates that it is only the youngest category of 
male workers for which the ratio had increased appreciably. And the 
rise was even more dramatic for black males aged 16 to 17, Hpwever, 
we must recognii;e that, over time, a growing fraction of 16- to 17- 
year-olds are ifn school and that part-time worV^ers are generally sub- 
ject to more unemployment (see also Flanagan) • 

Many economists now view, the fraction of the labor force unem- 
ployed for 'a loing period (15 weeks or more) as a more telling indi- 
cator of econom|.c maladjustment. When. we compare what fracjt^n of 
the total* of long-term unemployment is attributable to people under 
a^e 20, even between the boom year of 1964 and the recession year of 

1974, we find that there has been virtually no change (Manpower Report, 

1975, Table A-28) 

These realities, which have nothing to do with the schools, exist 
in the face of a host of forces that would seem to mitigate against 
job-holding by the young, such ^s: 

o The current softness in labor markets (a function both 
^ of recession-induced inadequate demand and the un-- 
precedentedly large supplies of young; workers resulting 
from the post-war baby boom) . 

o Laws and regulations that make employment for young 
I people difficult. 

o/ Employer and union discrimination against young workers. 

o Public generosity and familial affluence, which tend to 
reduce youth's economic need for jobs. 

Some have also argued that the skill requirements for entry-level jobs 
petennially escalate as production processes grow more sophisticated 
' T,evine) . Another notion of ten 'advanced (especially in the Coleman 
report) is that young workers are more isolated from adult co-workers 
than wa$ the case in the past. Objective evidence for this point is 
difficult to come by: Kalachek (1967), for example, presents some 
evidence that teenage girls are concentrated in sales, service, "and 
clerical jobs and in retail establishments, but no similar data for - 
boys. If teenagers are increasingly being segi:egated into particular 
. types of establishments (e.g., "fast-food" resta^^rants) or into certain 
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types pf work within establishments, they are receiving little effec- 
tive preparation for work and adulthood* 

What is surprising about all this is that, in the face of a host 
of reasons why young persons should not be in the labor force, a 
larger fraction than ever of those in school have jobs, 'whi'le those " 
not in school are almost' as likely as ever to be working. General 
unemployment and long-term unemployment trends for young workers 
reveal no important upward movement, except f or^, the single categr:::y 
of very young males, ejspecially black, during the recession, \ Most of 
the job-holding discussed here has very little to do with piaifement 
through the schools « 

Despite Its Longer Duration^ Schooling Now Has Less Economic Payoff 
and Leads to Poorer Career Adjustments 

We must reemphasize tlie point that the decline "In Hhe economic 
value of schooling is probably .chief ly the result of the forces ljust 
discussed, all of which militate against job-holding by the youn|g/ In 
addition, both cutbacks in government R&D spending and the slack! 
demand for teachers which resulted from the fading away of the* baby 
boom have appreciably reduced job opportunities for college graduates 
and hava led college graduates to compete for jobs once thought to be 
the preserve of people without college degrees (Freeman, 1974a), An 
fact, the ratio of starting salaries of BAs as compared with tho^e \ 
who hold hl^ht school diplomas only had droped from 1.5 in 1969 to less 
than 1,4 in 1973 ^ (Freeman, 1974b, Table 3). These factors serve tol 
reduce, at lec.st temporarily, the econdmic worth of education, but tihey 
are independent of any change as purported in the quality or nature pf 
schooling. ^ ' , 1 

Significantly 3 the economic value of the education attained by 1 
minority students is steadily approaching that experienced by major itly 
students (Smith and Welch), although the recent recession has slowed 
the rate of closure. Whether the gap between white and black rates of 
return will* be completely eliminated depends on the continued decline 
in\the school drop-out rates^^^of blacks and a withering away of dis- 
critalnation by employers, assuming similar distributions of innate 
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ability and mot ivatioiT'across races (Gilj^y)*, Although sexual c|4f- , 
ferences in the rate of ret.urn for education are not disappeari^ig as 
rapidly, the average educational attainment (i.e., years of school 
completed) of both women and minorities is approaching that of/ white 
men. Thus, for some young people once considered "disadvantaged" in 
the labor market , vthe career value of education seems ^o have actu- 
ally risen. ^ ^ ' 

One may ask whether the alleged shortcomings of the schools have 
led to a decline in the psychological rewards of work as reflected in 
job satisfaction. We. know, of course, that younger workers are, in 
general, less satisfied with their jobs tiian older workei^s. A good 
bit of this dissatisfaction is probably because they have worse jobs;'/ 
experience and seniority- tend to be rewarded in America — both isin pfit^ 
and in intrinsic benefits. But is there an upward trend, over ^^^e, 
in the fraction of young workers expressing dissati^^faction? ^o such 
trend is evident, according to a recent synthesis of the ll^rature 
sponsored by the U.S. De^rtment of Labor (Quinn, p. 12)/perhaps 
maladjustment to work^gets manifested not in direct exp;^essions of 
dissatisfaction, but in reduced levels of job^perform^ce as measured 
by productivity, turnover, and absenteeism. Time s/rieis analysis, 
however, reveals no trends over time that can be plausibly linked to 
job dissatisfaction. Neither is , there evidence of links between dis-- 
satisfaction and accidents, tardiness, employee theft and sabotage, 
or labor force 'withdrawal in the data that have been studied (Quinn 
et al.). 



Pi^oducti . ity, defined albeit simpllstically as "output per 
person,", has b; en rising over the post-war period. . In real terms, 
it almost doubxed beijween 1947 and 1974 (U.S. 'Department of Labor, 
1975b, Table G-1). j^Rhough a substantial p^^-tlon of the increase 
in productivity is due to eve^ larger endowments of physical capital 
per worker, even outside me manufacturing sector, where physical 
capital accumulation 13 perhaps ifess important; the increased real — . 
output pe^ perspn over this period has been about 30 percent. And 
tb^ "persons" being' used ^as the denominators in these ratios are 
increasingly, over time, the products of the very schools b.eihg 
judged as ineffective • . 
' \ ' \ 



CURRENT SCHOOL PRACTICES AND THE REPORTS* SUGGES TED ilEFORMS 

~ ^ \ ^ ' ~" — '■ ' — r 

In this section we attempt to sketch some of the programs and 

activities now iii fairly wide use in secondary schools that are 

designed to ease the transition from schoa^ tjo work and we ask how 

well they are functioning • We then review the reforms proposed in 

the reports that are aimed at easing this same transition and specu-^ 

late on:-/ . ; ' ' 



/ 
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o How significantly they depart from current practice, 

o How feasible they aire from the standpoint both of 
pimplement:.ng them and of having adequate resources 
to^ cover their costs, and 




What their broader conisequences are likely to be, ' 

■ •■■/ : •, ' ■ : - 

5fe„ current knowledge has no answers to these 'questions, we describe 
th^ research needed for finding the answers, V 

First, by way of introduction, we lis ^ the recommendations of the 
three reports that deal most directly with '^t he connection between 

schools and^ the labor market. 

■ " • ' • ' ■ ' \ ■ 

\ 

■ - . 

PANEL ON youth; PRESIDENT'S SCIENCE ADVISORY CbMrtlTTEE (COLEMAN) 
Alternation of School and Work 



"One way of "pfov^ing youth with opportunities f or , 
acquiring- experience ^ the assumption of rfesponsibility 
and facilitating their contact with |jadults jpribr to -the 
termination of education is to encoijlrage movement between 
school and workplace. Some movement^ of this ^ort has 
recently come into being in cariaer education programs, 
initiated by^ the schools or at the Fe«|ieral levels and our 
proposal is intended to strengthen, and broaden 'this 
development. ' \ 

•^Without considering major modifications in educa- 
;tional or occupational institutions,' t\fo patterns of 
alternation of school and work may be examined. In the 
first of thede patterns, the young person, leaves school ^ 
for a period of time stich as a semester,, for full-time \ 
empldymeht, returning to school subsequently. [Thu second 
pattern <^f alternation of school and work consists of half- 
time schooling and half^time^ employment.] 



"The proposal here is for school-work Alternation for 
college preparatory progranis as well as vocational pro- 
grams. The aim of such programs should not be primarily 
to "learn a skill," but to gain experience in responsible 
interdependent activity — and , the importance of such experi- 
ence is ;not limited to youth with manual labor destiha-' 
tions. / 

• •• . • : ; •: ■ ^ . , _v . 

"Both these jpatteriis of school-work alternation seem 
toy offer sufficient benefits for aiding the transition 
from school to work to justify the scheduling and organi- 
zational arrangements that would t:ake the two activity 
pattemis possible. 

"Our proposal fs that these be carefully evaluated 
and that experimentation be carried out with such programs 
for young people in nonvocational tracks." , [pp. 157-159] 

^- ' ■ " ' - • 

Organizati /? t;3 that Incorporate Youth 1 . - 

"Educes; ''s^jial and work institutions are almost wholly 
'distinct. ?o^r ^a closer connection to be achieved, one\ 
strategy is. to add educational functions to organizations 
that have a central work purpose. With this strategy, . 
organizations modified to incorporate youth would not have 
distinct and separate 'schools' within- them to which youth 
are relegated. Persons of/ all ag^ is tti^^; organization 
would have a miictUre of learning and worl^tng' roles, with 
only the proportions of the mixture varying with age. All 
but the youngest pecoaBf^ would have a third ro^e as well, ' 
teaching. Although there would be some persons in the 
orgaftiization with primary responsibility for. teaching Oii 
-directing the learning of yoiirig persons, a large portion 
. of the teaching would be done by persons whose primary 

responsibilities were in other work. 

• ' ■ ■ - ' ' •> * 

"Introduction of youth into work organizations of the 
sort that we are describing will bring a loss of efficiency 
in its central activity of producing go^ods or services. At 
the same time, the participating organization is providing 
for its youth the soyt of academic opportunities now pro- 
vided by schools and colleges thar allow opportunities for 
advanTced training in purely academic settings. This ser- 
vice should be compensated from public funds, as schools 
now are, offsetting the reduced efficiency in productive 
activity. - \ ; 

"Such organizational responsibility for the develop- 
ment of youth can be taken by business^ firms, governiment 
organizations, and non-profit organizations, and the 
responsible agents can be both management and worker's 
organizatioifs' (unions and professional associations) . It 
is important that th^ design of youth's schedule of 
activities and the implementation be jointly in the hands 



of. management and worker's organizations If that design 
is to be appropriate. 

"Close attention would be necessary in the pilot or 
experimental programs. to learn whether the youth activi- 
ties tend to become segregated into specialized sections 
of the' organiz^atioh. If this occurred, £he intended 
benefits of the activity- pf course would be JLost. If 
not, th^n further information is necessary tO: learn just 
what differences such a changed environment makes in the 
lives of those yc^h within it." [pp. 160-162] 

. Dual MlQimum Wage ~ * ^ 

' "Th^ panel proposes! that ther^ be broad experimlen- 
tat ion with a dual minimum wage, lower for youth than for 
adult workers. A flat minimum wage rate has two dele- 
terious consequences: first, it constricts the number 
of jobs available to the young, particularly in the' 
14 to 18 age range and for those with little experience^ 
since their productivity ^may be significantly below that 
of experienced and'' mature workers . . . Second, and per- 
haps more important, is Its effect on th^ incentive to 
^ployers to provide general training on the job for the 
young* Such training is costi^ to the employers, and to 
the extent that it is general rather than specific and 
. hence transferal^e to other jobs and employers, it will 
be suppliled by employers to the young only if it is off- 
set by l'.Jwer wages during the initial training periods. 
A; high //3Utd uniform mitiimum wage level discj)urages 'such 
arrang!f»:^;%ts and transfers the training to the s^chools, 
which At^^ ttiot the best places for it." [p. 168] 

NATIONAL COMMISSlbN ON THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION (BROWN) 

Expandift'e Career Opportuniti^es • - 

"Secondary schodls must realign their curricula to 
provide students with a range of experiences and activi- 
ties broad enough to permit them to take full advantage 
of careei^ opportunities in their communities. To meet 
this objective, basic components of the school .program 
will have to be .offered in the late afternoon or in the 
evening for some .students." [p. 15] 

Career Education 

. ■ "\ 

"Careev ii^aretiess programs should be initiated 'as 

an integral p^t oi the curriculum to assure an appreci- 
ation of the dignity of work.' Opportunities for 
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exploration in a variety of /career clusters ishould be 
available to students in grades 8 through id, 
• ' ■ , • ' ' ■ ' ' . 

'■In grades 11 and 12, students should have oppor- 
tunities to acquire hard skills in a career area of their 
choice. This training should involve experience in the 
world outside school and should equip the student with 
job-entry. skills." [pp. 15-16] 



Job Placement 



"Suitable job placement must be an integral part of 
the career education program for students planning to 
enter the labor force upon leaving school. \ Secondary 
schools should establish an employment office staffed by 
career counselors and,' clerical assistants. The office 
should work in close cooperation with the state emplby- 
"ment services. Agencies cfertifying counselors, for secon- 
dary schools should require such coui^selors to show 
experience in job placement." [p, 16] 



\ 



Compulsoiry Attendance , ^ ' 

"I f the^ high school is not to be a custodial Insti- 
tutiplff^hes'fc^e must not force adolescents to attend. . 
Earlier maturitysrequire.s an option of earlier departure - 
^romthe resti^ainus of formal schooling.^/ The formal 

►ol-leaving\ age should be dropped to^'^age fourteen. ^- 
Other* programs shotftd accommodate tiibse who wish to leave 
schpbl, and employmMit laws should be rewritten to iassure 
on-the-job trainirijg m full-time .service and work." 
[Pv 2H 




TASK FORCE POR NATIONAL .PAnEL ON HIGH SCHO OLS 
(MARTIN) ;.. . y" 



^ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 



ERIC 



"Educational and other societal institutions should 
be urged Jto' actively .support .the provision of^^ork oppor- 
tunities for air youth who want them, since/work "experi- 
enciexan offer interested adolescents ^^^^tlumber of potential 
benefits." [p. 157] 

"The Panel feels that^jcotrcKful employment should^ not 
be left to happens tanp»^^^nd st^prigly recommends that a : 
local job marketrttfJonnation center be set up in each 
community or group of communities, preferably manned 'by a 
combination of adolescents and technically qualified 
adults." [p. 159], V 

"Ihe Panel concludes that, on the whole, the voca- - 
tional shop courses in both comprehensive high schools and 
vocational educaition schools fail in their staterd objec- 
tives/* [p. 162] . 
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"The Panel strongly i^ndorses work-Study .arid co- ^ 
♦operative education programs £i3r adolescents and calls 
for their expansion." [p. 163] ^ 

"To/Strengthen the effectiveness of cooperative 
.reducatiori and work-rstudy projects. Increased emphasis 
should be placed on prbvi.dlng Individualized programs' , 
for students." [p. 165] / ' - 

"Secondary schools may , oi*' may not be the best Insti- 
tutions to help youth prepare for and find/ work, but they 
can sanction or certify the learning acc^ed in the^work-^ 
place. The development of proficiency criteria, to ./ 
• "^ replace Carnegie credit units. Is, one important step in ' 
this process." [p. 165] 



THE HIGH SCHOOL T ODAY 

In general, secondary schools recognize the Importance of the. 
caireer^preparation function American society has assigned them 
(Porte/ et al. ; National Association of Secondary School Principails, 
1975aj^. Myriad activities and special \)rograms^^esi:ify to that com- 
mitment. (In fact, most of the transition-enhancing propcfsais for 
reform contained in the reports have been already tried, in one form 
or another, in individual school districts.) In this section we 
review the more important proposals and attempt to aisa^ss how well 
they fulfill expectations.' 

No one denies that basic .cognitive skills in literacy and compu- 
tation are critical to securing almost any job the economy has t;o 
offer, and sphools continue to accept- their responsibility \,o provide 
these cffc^^'Vliities to students. There is 'some doubt, however, . as to 
how ef Vely i that job is being done (see* Section IV for further 
discussion) . i , 

' ' High schools continue to provide vocational skill training for 
certain students. In fact, total vocational funds from federal, 
stat^, and local sources increased tenfold, to more than $2 billion 
annually between 1960 and" 1972. More than 12 million students were 
enrolled in individual federally aided vocational courses in 1973. 
Mote than a half million students were enrolled in vocational, trade, 
industrial, and distributive education courses in 19 7 3— a number that 
probably comes close to indicating those majoring or concentrating in 
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the vocational track. These students accounted for* 3. 3 percent of 
all public school students in grades 7 through 12, compared to 
5.4 percent in 1949. {Digest of Educational StatiaticSy 1973) . 

Eyaluations that utilize data on post -high school work experi- 
ence tend to shdw that vocational major? have somewhat better short- 
term earning prospectis than either academic majors who become full- 
time workers instead of college at tenders or "general" majors, a 
category that tends to iggljde the^^^ capable high school students 
(Rogers). Two baHc problems plague these evaluations. First, they/ 
almost never "control for basic ability, which has been shown to affect 
earnings; thus, they m^y only be demonstrating that vocational majors 
are more able than general majors or those academic majors who do' not 
go to college. Second, Xhey do not take into account a more subtle 
but potentially important variable--motivation, or industriousness." 
Vocational majors may simply be more work-oriented than the other 
groups (National Longitiidirial Study J 1975). Some evidence for this 
latter point perhaps is thdt the higher earnings of . vocationa^l majors 
tend to attained in occupations other than the ones for which the 
""student was, in fact, trained in high school (Rpg^Vs) . Or, perhaps 
the schools do succeed in developing industriousness in theiy voca- 
tional students and. fail, relatively, in developi^g this same behavior 
in non-vocational students. " ^ 

Judgmental appraisals of high sl:hool vocational programs, by^^ 
people experienced in.th^ fields in which training is ostensibly 
given, contain frequent criticisms of the teachers, the curriculum, 
,and the equipment. The common complaint is lack of f^iliarity with 
vcur rent industrial methods and machines by teschers who have never, 
or have only in the distant past, worked in the particular occupation. 

Career education has recently achieved attentidh as a solution , to 
some of the problems discussed here. In these programs, .occupational 
awareness replaces occupational training, career exploration substi- 
tutes for specific preparation, and job-finding and job-holding skills 
are favored over explicit vocational skills. Career programs are 
established for the entire secondary school student ^body, hot merely 
for those who are or would have been .vocational majors. Other emphases 



in career education include: Integrating occupation-oriented materials 
into the full spectrum of high school courses, including mathematics, 
science, language, and social studies; and opening up .the schools to 
the worldof work by means of field trips, visiting speakers, -con- 
ferences , seminars , and the like • 

. _ • It is still much too early to make judgments on the viability of 
the career education idea. Preliminary studies, however, have identi- 
fied a number of problems (e.g., Pascal ^9 75b; Fitzgerald;* Nash and 
Agne) : 

-o Secondary^ teachers seem quite resistant . to including 
. ' the career focus in their teaching. Whether this * 
resistance reflects their disinclination to do the 
extra preparation required or their^'ciesirQ to "main- 
tain standards" is untlear. The propensity of secon- 
dary school t?eachers to focus tather narrowly on the 
subject matter of their discipline has been, well dpcu- 
- ' tnent^d (see Section IV). * \ ; 

o CurriculuBDi coordination in high school level career 
education continues to be a problem. Students feel' 
no cumulative process of asisembling relevant knowledge 
and insights, but instead feel themselves on the 
receiving end of a series of rej^etitive, standardized 
"pep talks." J ' . 

o Students tend to evaluate the Impact of career educa^ 
\ tion /in terms of practical results--better part-time 
and/post-high school jobs, better personal planning — 
and so far have not\^een much to encourage them, 

o The success of those few experimental programs in which 
. schools cooperate intensively with employers i^' pro- 
viding academic \ins true tion andfwork experience is, as 
yet, unknown. Thorough evaluations of such experimental 
programs have not yet been published. 

o Career education still h£L^ not found a permanent home 
in the programs of most ihigh' schools* The flurry of 
innovative aefcivity tends to die down when the federal 
grant 'dollars are spent, particularly in secondary 
schools, and usually leaves little trace of permanent 
change. 




For some years, secondary schools have; run programs under such -/ 
titles as work study, work experience, and cooperative education, 
whichV"^ for convenience, we may call work vetease programs. The central 
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Idea Is -that students attend schoo^ part of the tjjne and work part o£^ 
bhe time. The programs have th^lr origin In the desire to maintain 
some educational ^eirylGes tb students whp needed oi preferred to work.^ 

^hus, young people within the compulsory school attendance age and 
older students who might have dropped out completely were enabled to . 
earn arid learn. ^ In recent year^, many of these programs have been ^ 

; ."enriched" anVj! iab^^ "cooperative education," tb^dlstlngulsh them 
from federally sponso'fed "work-i6tudy" programs, which aim at sl^come 
supplementation fo^ypoverty-stricken students. Specially trained 
counselors are supposed to locate jobs that will yield learning pay- 
offs for their^ charges , and teachers are encouraged to build class- 
room instruction around the job experiences of the students. sThe 
extent to which job development, work monitoring, and classrdbm enrich- 
mfent actually takes .place is currently unknown oince no systematic 
evaluations of cooperative education programs have yet been done. 
Thus, it has not yet| been possible to ^trace the links between work- 
telease- programs andj students' ultimate occupational adjustments. 
Similarly, In s^me o^f the experimental career ^)}^atlon projects, stu- 
dents spend a major part of their time at employment sites and receive 

-instruction in academic subjects in classroom wd. thin pf flee buildings 
and factories. These pilot projects are also too new for any sigriifi- 
cant . appraisal . 

Counseling and guidance of students have a'' long tradition in 
high schools, but their i effectiveness for occupational purposes is 
highly uncertain. The typical school counselor has had a strong 
pirientatlon toward guiding the college-bound student in selecting an 
appropriate CMjpus and la designing high school programs that will meet 
college entrance requirements (Armor) . Counselors appear to have much 
less Interest in, those students whose formal education will termlnatjB * 
with high Ischbol and seem to. be iftuch lisss; able or inclined to help 
them. Occupational aptitude testing, job exploration, /an4 job placement 
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The'^fflce of Planning, Budgeting arid Evaluation in USOE is cur- . / \ 
rently making siich an evaluation. 
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are not common functions in secondary i schools. Armor found thai: the 
typigar high ^school counselor spends less than 20 percent of the work 
day,,helping students with . vocational concerns! - And, vocational' 
majors in high. .school report less contact with guidance co.unselors 
thian academic majors JiNational Longitudinal Study , 1975) ' In those 
'relatively rare cases where counselors actually do get involved in 
signif ic^t occupational planning for the non-college bound , the • 
dearth of syst^tic evalualtion makes it virtually impossible! to 
determine whether their efforts are successful and, if so, which of 
t:he many types of services they might provide would have the highest 
potential impact.' 
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The high schools, then, have long recognized their responsibility 
to prepare students for working life. How well they have done this is/ 
ultimately unkno\^abie, but 'without doubt they could do tetter,' If onl^y 
perhaps at the expense of other missions the jschofeis have accepted. / 
The reports point out a number of ways the schools and other societal v 
institutions*might facilitate the transition from school to work. 

THE PROt^OSED R EFORMS ^ . ^ v 

' ■ ' ■ ■■ • 

Move Awa^from the Comprehensive High School* : 

The movemeat earlier in this century toward the comprehensive 
high school severely diminished the prominence of the secondary voca- 
tional schools that existed in many of the larger American cities. 
There..we^ two primary grounds for advocating comprehensive high 
schools. 1 First, such sc^lools were thought to provike th^ opportunity 
to expose\all students to enriched programs in a wide variety of 



* V / ■ ■ ' ■ ; .. 

' Although none of the reports explicitly endorse "th4 movement 
suggested in the title of this section, taken together the^^iipiy 
such a . departure. Therefore, we feel it useful to, discuss' cSpre- 
hensiveness. ^ , > r 
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academic subjects^ Second, there was a desire to. bring students from 
various backgrounds and with various in£eriests together so as to in- 
cij'ease the commonality of experience amongst citizens who were expected, 
as they matured, to work and live together in a democratic society. 
Neither .of .tfiese factors has stopped being important. 'Yet the reports, 
particularly ■ColemarjJ^ seem to suggest a retreat from comprehensive- 
ness. There exists the l^bss^bility that ybiing people would be directed, 
into different ed^^icational programs at fairly early ages. Such segmen- 
tation ignores the -very problems that^^the comprehens^ive schools were 
designed tcyalleviate". 

None of tVie reports, in advocating ^ore jobroriented educational 
experiences, specifies that these experiences be limited to young 
people from the lower socioeconomic strata. All^^f the reports pay 
lip service to# the. comprehensive ideal in assurikg uS that the full 
spectrum of youth will participate in the new programs. In fact, there 
is reas6n to doubt such an outcome. More probably*, upper middle-class 
Students, with the' backing of their pirents, will find the work 
orientation irksome and possibly compfe t it ive wifih college preparation. 
They wilj. discover ways to dvoid participation* Lower-middle- and * 
working-class students are apt to constitute the bulk of the partici- 



pants in work-oriented educational programs; again often with th^ 
apiproval of thfeir families. 

Thus, th^ retreat from comprehensiveness has important potential 
^consequences for the attainment of equity in American society. Al- 
though the channels to high prestige careers provided by a college 
education have recently become constricted, the channels are still 
real. To the extent ^tfhat youngsters from disadvantaged backgrounds 
are more likely to ber acadejnic "late bloomers, " in terms both di aspi- 
ration and performance, the assignment of children at an early age to 
a Vork-oriented 'program may tend mor^ frequently to f oreclose~higher ' 



V A similar Kind of selectivity by class would probably emerge if 
the upper age for compulsory school-attendance were lowered, as. is 
suggested by the Birown panel. Students from the lower .socioeconomic 
strata are more likely to opt for an early dropout. \ • \ 
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education opportunities to offspring of the poor and minorities. {On 
the other hand, it has beeji/argued th^t students coming from non- 
acad^ic backgrounds ^aptukjlly learn faster and more effectively when 
they are expend „ to a more practical curriculum, vhich ought, over 
time, to improve their economic opportunities.) In any case, the 
separation of students into academic and work-oriented programs may 
well lessen their opportunities to come to know each other and to " 
share common experience (Trow) ^ It may be argued^lzhat students are 
already tracked within cpmprehensive high schools, that they segre- 
gate thfanselvea socially within such institutions and, perhaps most 
important, that ; parents, by choosing neighborhood's on the basis of 
'economic and social status, effectively segregate .sfudents- from dif- 
ferent backgrounds iritro different schools. Yet, the comprehensive 
high school, particularly in an ag6*of deliberate racial desegrega- 



tion, at least offers the potential\ for more^qtial opportunity and more 
meaningful i^cial integration. The Organization of work-oriented high 
school progr^ arid/ the seL^-selectifan blai5^ by class background that 
is likely to ensue i^ould 6eem to diiniViish spcii^ possibilities. 
. - Wheiv doubts. concerning the equitV effects of work-oriented 
schooling are combined with uncertainti^ aboutits efficiency, its / 
prqmise. seems seriously compromised A we have ekamined some of the 
reasons for doubting the effectiveness bf woyk-oriehted education in 
ensuring later occupational success and the writers of the three 
reports have recognized these same uncertainties. They havs lalso been 
responsive to claims^ that on-the-job trailing is more efficacious. 
This has led some of them to advocate that ^secondary school students 
spend much larger fractions of their time in actual, real-world work-* 
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Developing Workplace Education 

o 

Workplace education ±s an umbrella term foV several related con-, 
cepts that the reports advance. Under this term are included all of 
thos^ schemes that depjand on employers to impartU significant share 
of the total educational experience of the average student. In some 
plans, the stfudent merely spends a portion of the \school day or school 



year in a work environment— at "meaningful, didactic" jobs, to be 
sure ;^ in Other Rlans, bajsic cognitive skills are actually taught in 
the workplace. Some* schemes concentrate oti emi|^ld5ters^-in the public 
* and not-for-profit sectors; 'blhers include the full •'range of dreani- 
. 2at^.oh&, from the mercenary to the eleemosynary; It ib claimed t^iat 
students will benefit from this systematic exposure 1)y gaining 
(1) a bietter sense of the constraints and the rewards inherent in / ' 
adult working life, (2) improved ability to get along with adults 
(3) clearer, vision of the relevance of various aspects of formal 
education, -UOf enhanced. miOtivation that resti^s^ f rom a successful 
response to^tfial challenges, and (5) pocket money. 

Despite^its allegeci advantages,- wbrkplac(B educ;ation raises proJ)## 
lems concerning both its ^easibijity of implementation. and its com- 
patibility' with the achievement df equity in American society. We 
will concentrate on the first i's.iiie since the threat/ to equity— that 
the appeal of workplace education"" will be inversei/ related to socio- 
economic status — has been discufesed immecfiately /above. There aire, 
however, som^ additional equity considerations J " 

. ,To our knowledge, no one has Attempted a systetoatic evaluation 
of the job-development component in current high school work-release 
program^ — an activity that bears obvious similarities with workplace 
education-.; One would particularly want inf ormaLtioa on the quality of 
the jobs obtained for students, measured by the \^earning content of 
those jobs. St^h data would constitute ah interesting test of the 
assumption that employers are willing and able to provide the\ippro- 
priate kinds of johs to yoking people. For students to secure ^ly . 
menial and rout inized\ jobs would not be the ^goal most\advocates of^ 
workplaqe educatioti put forward. However, even if the\ employers who 
particj^pated in a pilot 'demonstration were^^able to. provi^de. good jobs, 
we would, have little reason to feel confident that such would occur in 
a large-scale, nationwide program. 

The ^art- time work that most students now perforin* is not par- 
ticularly rewarding in the sense discussed *here, although, ho doubt, 
the jobs often provide important income supplementation* and B[iay con-* 
tribute to feelings of self -worth and personal autonomy. What leads 
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, workplace education advocates to believe that substantially enhanced 
programs can assure that v*'good" jobs will be available in sufficient 
numbers? Evaluations of oh-the;-j'ob training scheme^^ for adult workers 
with modest skill attainments dfo'^hot conduce dptimi¥m^ 7 The JoF O^p^ 
tunities in the Business^ector (JOBS) program, run the National 

/ Allialnce of Businessmen during the late 1960s,; designed to increase 
signllf icantly the :numbej:s of disadvantaged workers on the payrolls of 
"respjpctable'V organizations,, was plagued by problems of non-compliance, 
rapid! turnover, fraud, and misrepresentation (Fried €it al/) . The 
policing of > the contracts', when sufficiently^ rigorous to' ensure com- 
pliance, was found ^o onerous th^t many enterprise's withd^?ejw from the 
program. On-the-rJob- Training; J^OJT)- programs administered by the 
Department^f Labor 's,^ Manpower Administration fared ^better, but they 
dealt with workers who were much mctr^e attractive to the average em- 
pldyefr (in general, , see Asbenfelter^ Hammermesh; Stromsdorf er) . 

. Some workplace education proponents realize thi^t fo -profit em- 
ployers, and many not-for-profit and government employers as well, 
will require financial incentives to induce them to hire the young in 

.^^signif leant proportions at meaningful jobs. : In fact. In a background 
staff paper prepared for the Martin panel, Mushkin (1972) reviews the 
various mechanisms for ensuring sucli inducements. These include extra 

tax credits for the* costs, of training youyi^^workers , subsidies for 

■ ■ \\ 



additional ^workmen's cp'mpehsatioh costs, forgiveness, of OASDHI and 
medical insurance premiums, and^ lowering of th^ minimum wage f or ^ 
workers under 21. (The dual minimum wage is also mentioned in the 
Coleman report.)' While^hese are all interesting proposals — in fact, 
we recommend further research on some of them below — we hasten to 
poin^t out that they are not^automatically effective in producing the 
kinds of jobs desired. Only ^kLrly close-range policing is likfely to 
ensure that, and,^^ a general riaJb^ the more policing required, the 



lower the rate of participation by emJ>loyers. Iq 



recognize that tax credits, subsidies, and^^iQliciiLg expenses are 
social costs^ — as is the possible displacement ^or^i^jklt workers, which 
we discuss below; these muat-be balanced against the behe^itsof the 
schemes. Of course,, to the extejit ti^t employers ca/ effic^ntly • 



addition, we must 



assume functions traditionally fulfilled by the schools , the resource 
costs of educating and sliper^isd^ng .students will merel]^ shifted and 
not necessarily increased* - / 

The workplace education plans that emphasize public-sector jobs, 
such as those, in. the ..Martin and Co^leinan reports, are not without 

problems ei<^her. First, *We must recognize that even when subsidies 

■ • ■ • ■ ^ ' ' . f . ' • ■ ' - ■ ' . ■ 

to local government are earmarked for publiq emplojnnent ^or youth, 

there may not Ije a significant net increase in such jobs^^, as^often 
happenis, agencies cut o^'oing progr^m^ for young workers as a re- 
sponse to the rec^i^t^of a federal grant (Johnson and- Tomola)'. Even 
when the schemes^^erate no di^rect costs; there may be problems. For 
example, we might envisage a program in which local government offices 
hospitals, recreation facilities, and the like are assigned quotas of 
young people to employ and educate. Recall, however, the experience 
of the War. on Poverty's New Careers Program," in which just this kind 
of service was to be givey]^^;to /welfare. mothers, the hard-core unem- 
ployed, the handicapped, etc*, in public sector organizations. Even 
more relevant is the 'experience 'of the Neighborhood Youth Corps ,^ which 
hires young people. frorf disadvantaged backgrounds to work on govern- 
ment projects of various. sorts. In. reviewing these programs, most 
analysts conclude that the new people hired were never really inte- T 
grated into the .preexisting -civil service work fprce, they performed 
,^ostly 'menial tasks, and they received paltry amounts of useful train- 
ing. (On the fate of such public employment programs, see JohnsOn and 
Tomola; Brown, 1972; Smith and PitcherX- * 

One issue seldom touic^hed on by the advocates of workplace educa*- 
tion is the pot^tial effect on the custodial function that schools, 
even high schools,' now perform. Although educational theorists may 
downplay^the import^ce of this functi^on, we doubt that parents, 
neighbors, iKerchants, amd policemen tjfiink it unimportant/ How ade- 
Equate ijr^^cou^ handle this role, even df thfeyxiwere wiiling to 

take it on? Would the community feel comfortable in assigning the. 
ctistodia3r^role to organizations for which the care of the young is» . 
at best, a minor concern? Could the schools continue to oversee the - 
safety and conduct of their charges when these charges are to be else- 
where €or large por^iions of the school day? , 
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The chief danger posed by workplace education lies not In its 
monetary cost, or itis- potential for interference with corporate per- 
sonnel procedures, or probably even in its consequences for ..the out- 
of --school behavior of students. Its chief ganger lies in the fact 
that it doep nothing, to Ichange/the pool of jobs in the economy — a - 
pool that is predominantly detlp;rmined by the state of national aggre- 
gate demand. As young people spend more time in workplaces and less . 
time in schools, and in numbers much larger than at present, they dis 
pilace workers in the former and make redundant other^ workers in the 

flatter. At both extremes, ^the adu^t .workers affected will be dis- 
proportionately female and minority, groups that only recently have 
achieved modest job. gains and are, therefore, likely to be highly 
resistant to the threatened incursions. To the extent that porkers 
in employment sites combine teaching of. thiBir new charges with their 
normal duties ^ the decline in demand for their services will be 
mt>dera^ ed r - In any case , equity considerations emerge that— af f ec^ iiot 
only young people-f oiL^vrtiom work-or£fettfeed ^d^catidh -will mean; more 
segmentation in basic educational experience^, but also adults in re- 
lation to shares of the pool of entry-levfel jobs. 

The reaistance. of affected groups is likely to be much more than 
merely rhetorical. Witness the tenacity with which union lolfbyists 
oppose plans for a subminimum wage for youth, and the degree of 

• opposition to lowering the upper limit of the. compulsory school atten 
dance age by labor unions in general and by teacher groups in par- 
ticular* ^ 

Ev^n if successful macroeconomic policy ends the recession arid 
the demand for labor /resumes brisk growth, it is not clear that the 
various adult interest groups would be willing to allocate an appre- 
ciable share of new jobs to students "playing at work." Recall that 



Conversely, it must be recognized that the economy was able tcJ 
absorbvvery large numbers of additional female workers iA the post-' 
war era; this fact should lessen our fears about the possibility of 
fimding work for large numbers of young; people over the long rurii 
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there are large numbers of adult breadwinners unemployed \ud there 
probably are many ^wpmen waiting at home for the opportunity to join 
the paid labor force, ; ^. ' 

■ ■ ... ^ . . 

Reducing Job Entry Barriers 

' ■ ■ ■. * ' . • . 

Other reforms haviiB been proposed that also seek to expand oppor- 
tunities for young people. Th^se do nQt appear prominently in the 
published reports, but are touched upon in the Martin report and in 
the background papers prepared for that panel (e.g., bv Mushkin) . 
These- reforms include reduciiig unrealistic licensing and certifica^ 
tion requirements for certain jofis^-^easing, direct union restrictions 
_on^ntfy into particular tradies, altering coverage of the child labor 
laws to make them conform to contemporary industrial practices, and 
lowering other legal or institutional obstacles to free entry.* We 
do not dispute the desirability of any such reforms. They would ^ 
reduce the arbitrary barriers that prevent people from performing jobs 
for which they are competent. .Their adoption woiild lead to higher — 
overall efficiency in tjje economy ^s well as expanded opportunities 
for young workers. We do question the poJiCtical feasibility of the 
proposals Employee groups, like most employers, when given the 
chance,. act to protect their markets. To expect them to give up what 
appears to them an important element of job protiectzi^n to further a 
rather vague social objective whose benefits, if they did appear^, 
would. most likely go to other people's children. Is' to ask a lot. If 
the reforms could only be achieved in exchange for compensatioii:* of one 
kind or another to affected groups, we must count such compensation as 
a real, if difficult to calculate, cQSt of any workplace education j 
program. \ , ^ 

- , . : 'V 

Related is the Brown report proposal to reducs the upper legal r 
age for compulsory school attendance. - ; / 

Later in this chapter, we discuss possible techniques for . / 
anticipating the downstream benefits to ybung workers of various forms 
of early work experience. ' . j 
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Expansion and Improvement of Career Counseling and Placement In the 
High Schools ^ 

The reports emphasize the Importance o£^ authentic iimprovements 
In the mariner in which tilgh schools guide students into the world of ^ 
work. Only about one-flf'th of high school senior© report that the^y 
often discuss their post-secondary school plans with guidance coun- 
selors. Moic^ than two-thirds complain about the perfonoiance of their 
school wi^h regard to ipb placement^^ vocational programs, and prac^ 
t leal work experience (il^a^ii^waZ Longitudinal Study ^ 1975), even 
though better job informatidi^ among high school students is related 
to better eventual jobs (Parnes and Kohne) . The MaCrtin repoi^t 
actually proposes new guidance institutions outside the -high school. 
Orze can applaud such sentiments, but one ijg^ust also ask how these . 
improvements are to be achieved. What recen^ improvements in diag- 
nestle and counseling techniques will help bring iabout more appro- 
priate placements? Whence the new knowledge of emerging patterns of 
demand for labor in specific: local economies? The reports iexhort 
improvements but recommend nothing much beyond expanding the "number 
of career-oriented counselor^.. Although the Brown report does sug- 
gest ^that schools specifically hire career counselors with demon- 
strated labor market knowledge and ebq)erience; it says little about 
improving the guidance and placement techniques such counselors use. 
Although additional contact with career coujiselors should prove valu- 
able to high school students, we feel, that improvement Un guidance 
practice itself is a central requirement. Experienced professionals 
in the field have also remarked oh tl^e importance of real-life ex- 
perience data for counselors of young people (e.g., Holland, 1975); 
we return to this theme below. 

CONCLUSIONS . • \ . 

Is the secondary school systematically failing in its attempts 
■ . 
to ease, the transition from school to work? . Because so many other 

powerful forces are at work in the larger society, the question is 

exceedingly difficult to answer. Youth unemployment has grown in 

absolute numbers, but the recession and the enormous size (in relation 



to the past) of icurrerit labor-market-entry cohorts have a great deal 

• . • ■ .i* ')' • / - 
to do with this.' Parental affluencej(spreading substantially, if 

• . • * * " ~ • ■ ■ 

erratically, in the post-war era), must also play a role. And the 
artificial barriers that prevent the entry of young workers into 
certain industries^ arid occupations have exacei:bated the problem. ; 

Youngsters could have more meaningful work experiences, but will 
they or their parents wish to take advaMage of any new opportunities 
granted? And will organized groups "^f workers and profit-minded em- 
ploye!^ allow the opportunities to be granted? Finally, do we want 
a society in which young persons compete with low status, adult 
workers for entr,y-level jobs? A society in which there is, inevitably, 
increasing segregation in preparatory experience among young people, 
depending on their social background and academic ability? A society 
in which ^^^demic and; cultural pursuits, training '^f or citizenship, 
and self-d|^lopment are downplayed' in favor of producing more cbnf- 
mitted workfers? All these questions require answers- before .decisions 
about the proposed rieforms . can fee v^nade. In the meantime, we offer 
sonfe suggestions, for develbpiiijg ?*autes to the new knowledge needed 
for makirig infomned decisions. 

Certain of the ideas rec^Dmmended -by cthe reports obviously merit 
continued study; Careful and comprehensive evaluations of such cur- 
rent programs as job-oriented education and work-release must con- 
tinue. Much richer "knd more extensive data accumulations are now 

^ / - ■ - 

becoming available and these will permit analyses superior to what 
has heretofore been possible^ We discuss these new informational 
opportunities below./ - 

Small-scale experiments on such schemes ,^s workplace education 

and the easing of job-entry barriers also seem worth mounting. Studies 

■ " ■■ " *' ■ • ■ ■ *• 

* ' ■; "■ " 

Whether the. members of the baby boom cohort will be "cursed for 
life" in. terms of economic opportunity (as suggested, e.g., in O'Toole, 
1975) jLs subject to debate. Certain adjustment mechanisms , such as 
market wage rates, should make them more competitive with older and ' 
young et workers over time. 
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should focus, of course, on the resource costs and on the long-term ; 

•• ■ ■ • / . • ■■ \ • • • . ■ . . " ^ ' • . ' 

career benefits that may be generated by these programs, but should 

not/ignoire three other impjortant considerations: (1) Does the be- \ 
havior pf youth released)^ allay concern 

over the relinquishment of custodial responsibilities? (2) What are 
th^ reactions of the groups (employers, worker organizations) whose 
. cooperation is requiredV to implement the programs? and (3) What ex- 
trapolations ^rom-the reactions to these pilot schemes provide. insight 
into the political feasibility of large-scale programs? ' 

Another interesting idea for social experimentation is promi- 

nently mentioned, in the Colen^n report: the establishment of a system\ 
■ ■ / ■ ■ . ' " \ 

of educatiouar drawing rights (EDR) . Industrial education reformers < 

in Europe, adult education. specialists in this country, and "life- 

cycle-oriented social scientists have all recently proposed^ a system 



that would permit a breaking of the chronological lockstep. traditionally' jp 
governing 
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school, work, and retirement (see Pascal, .1975a) . For ej^ 
ample, in these systems, people within certain ages (e.g. , 17 arjd 65) 
would be^i|/en the right /and financial wherewithal to obta^^^^duca- 
tional services in a time sequence that suits their indiv^'^ual prefiet- 
ences and! situations. High school seniors would be able to partici-. 
pate. Th4 rights woul^' be conveyed by vouchers excJ^a^^^^e^^ Ve for a ' 
wide variety of educational services — ^formal schooi.x^^r, ^1^^^^^ training, 
apprentlc^sliips, OJT, or whatever. In some schemes , iKLcrpe support 
becomes aA^llable for periods in which tjhe individual must withdraw 
from the labor market. The program may be financed through payroll- 
taxes, and 1 might be supplemented by rearrangements in the tlmiiig of i 
benefits dAejthe indiyidiial (e.g., the rights tb retirement, yacatioiji, 
and s^jb^ndary education could be. modified to pay for a course of / 
study on a work sabbatical) . Proponents of the schemes are far from 



having, resolved all the problems* Among those that loom large are 



doubts about people's sibility to predict their'^own future preferences 
and concern I about provisions for iorgiveness in 'cases where unforeseen 
circumstances arise—illness, change of residence, unanticipated faiaily 
responsibilities, and the like. ^ j 
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Still, the educational drawing rights proposals seem very prom- 
ising and they obviously warrant further study. They appear particu- 
larly appropriate to the problem of school-to-work transition because 
they permit so much more individual freedom in ^ arranging the transi- 
tion and because, we' suspect, much of the current concern arises ( . 
di^rfectly out of ^e forced lockstep of current practice, , There muit 
be many people of high school age who would prefer, after graduation, 
to work in a series of exploratory jobs, reserving serious career 
tt:ai^ing until, perhaps, their late twenties. Others will want short 
intensive courses spread throughout their work lives; still others 
will opt for the traditional high school-college" or trade school-work 
sequence. EDR systems permit the tailoring of sequences to individual 
nefeds and tastes. .. . / 

•Some of the benefits of EDRs could be attained fairly simply by 
means of substantial expansion in adi^lt education .budgets. Thus, 
people who have received less-jpreparation than they feel they need in 

their high school years, because they chose or were obligated to work, 

.... • ■ ■ . " ■ .\ • ' ■ ^ \ 

could get additional training in publicly subsidized adult education 

programs. Expanded adult opportunities reduce .the current constraints 
that, iji effect, make adolescence and education coterminous. 

; At the start of -this chapter, we focused on tha need to relate 
preparatory experiraces^f o ;d^^^ life-consequences. Evaluation 

of ^ any program or experimeilt requires longitudinal data covering the 
transition, period and extending well, into the adult years, to the 
time when the promised benefits of the particular treatment are sup- 
posed to be reaped. Recently, several^ data bases have becpme avail- 
able\ that do precisely that: FPOQeat Talent\ the National Longi-- 
tudinal Survey of Young Men (k^own^also as the Fames sut^ky) , tne 
Social Security Administration's Continuous Work History Sample^ and - 
m'ES^ k National Longitudinal Study of the High School tflass of 1972. 
Each /study has its own strengths and weaknesses, but together they, 
permit analysts to trace, over the years, thefates of people who 
experienqed : an enormous variety of edudational experiences and activi- 
ties — -school and college progriims and curricula, counseling support, 
job-searcji \practices , out-of-school skilL training , on-the-job train- 
ing, and, so on. We can thus form estimates of the effects of the 
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activities and experiences on such outcomes as earnings, career ad- 
vaneement, anjd job satisfaction, while, at ^he same time, "controlling" 
for the impact of such attributes as abllitfy, socioeconomic background", 
age, race, sex, .residence, and the impacty/of local labor market con- 
ditions*. Data bases derived from one or /more of these sources promise 
a tremendous' Increase in our power to predict the consequences of. many 
different kinds of treatments and many/different modes of transition. 
They will significantly enhance our /ability to evaluate programs accu- 
rately and, as time goes on, can serve as very important tools to 

career counselors/and guidance experts. With appriopriate organi2;ation 
/■ • ■ ■ /• • ■ ' • 

of these. data, /It should prove possible to tailor the sequences of the 

training of ,the individual to hi/ or her characteristics and career 

aspirations. In addition, the /planning would be based on the life • 

experiences of near contemporaries, rather than on textbook theories 

and vague perceptions of current conditions. 



/ 

■/ 
/■ 
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: iV> REEbRMING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Susan Abramowitz and Michael Timpane) 



• This section focuses*^ on how\ the reports view the high school— the 
major institution affecting all adolescents • The aim of our discussion 



is to: ^ ' 



/ 



o EnumeratjB and evaluate the reports' basic prbpbsitons 
about high schools. • 

o Discuss the feasibility of the proposed reforms. 

p Consider problems the p^<ifjf>osed reforjns leave untouched. 



THE REPORTS^ BASIC PROPOSITIONS ABOUT HIGH^ SCHOOLS ^ 

% . / : '.V ~ ~ — ~ ' ' 

The reports J, propositions about the high school cover three broad 
• . ■ ■ ■ -v. ■ • - , . . . ■ • . . 

and related themes: the high schools are isolated and bureaucratic; 

the student -culture is a negative factor in high schools; and inappro- 
priate.,: social iiiisslon& prevent the high school from carrying out its 
educative function. According to the igferports, these problems combine 
to make the high school unresponsive to the needs of their clientele. 

High Schools Are Not Responsive 

. The reports say the needs of high school studeats have changed 
drastically for at least three reasons: changes in developmental pat- 
terns; changes in the social/ and ethnic composition of high schools; and. 
changes in students' experiences (the result of chahgfes in family child- 
reardUig practices and increased contact with' the world via television). 
These changing needs, the repiorts say, have not been adequately met by 
current institutions of secondary feducation, 

Clianges in developmental patterns have undoubtedly occurred, es- 
pecially in physiological realms (see Section II) . Earlier physical 
maturity, however, does not necessarily imply, an ealrlier onset of cog- 
nitive and emotional maturity (as the reports assume). It. is also clear 
that the developmental attainments of individuals v^ry significantly 
over several dimensions at any givfen chronological age. Yet this has 
always been so . 



/ 



Changes in the socioeconomic composition of high schools are - 
undeniable. In the past- 20 years, high school completion has become the 
rule (75 to 80 percent of the age cohort) rather than the exception, \and 
the increases in attainment have occurred primarily among working class 
and mlnorit^y^group youth (see Section I). ^ Recent desegregation policies 
have also shuffled sbcioeconomically and culturally disparate students 
among high schools. The population of high school students clearly hias - 
. different probi^s ^and needs (Havighurst et al., 1971) than the 'students 
of 20 years ago. . 

Changes in child-rearing practices and media experience have^ also 
undoubtedly occurred (Boocock, 1972). Child-rearing practices have be- 
. come more diversie , with upper-class practices veering toward newer , more 
democratic patterns, while lower-class families have stayed closer to 
traditional norms.. High schools have tecome similarly diverse,, with some 
becoming more "open" and "democratic," while others remain more tradi- 
tionally structured. These' companion developments have created new 
potential for mismatch where "traditional" schooling mfeets "modern" 
child-rearing (a problem for upper-class students and parents) or vice; 
versa (mostly a problem for working-class fatailies) . Mismatch can also 
occur for certain personality types who, irrespective of social class, 
may require differing degrees and kinds of authority structures in school 
Studies of young children have discovered some adverse achievement e^ 
feet s stemming from such mismatching, and some positive effects from a 
correct match of behavioral style for student and teacher (Smith) . But 
the extent and significance of clashes between child^rearing patterns 
andihigh school ^experiences is unknown. / 



As for tTre"Tnedi^--i4;s--efJEec^s on the performance of high, school 

• students remains ta be demonstrated ► Perhaps it fias^riDduced-more__^ 

sophisticated constmiers of knowledge, who are less satisfied with the 

dull and irrelevant, and more in need of learning how to evaluate various 

. ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ • • • , • , 

forms of information. Perhaps Its primary effect has been a passivity 

that transfers easily to the qlassroom. 

In sum,?v^e nresimied chan^ges in the development, social^ composition, 

and experience of students, point' to no clear direction in which high 

schools might "respond," 



High Schools Are Isolated and Bureaucratic 

, The reports suggest that several of the reasons why high schools 
have not kept pace with/ thes6 changes are structural, and result; from^' 
the\solatlon and bureaucratization of secondary schooling. Hlstorl- 
cally, schools have tried to be politically Isolated; schoolmen nave 
consciously sought separate, nonparltlsan patterns of governance In* order 
to better control the educational enterprise (Bailey etal.)«" The pro- 
fessional education of teachers, coming Innnediately after thelr-^wn- 
schoollng, as well as Its apprenticeship nature, results In teachers 
without a wealth of experience external to the schools. According to 
one line of thought (Sai^ason) , this Isolation has brought about- a sep- 
arate culture of schooling that is not easily understood by the outside 
world. In hijgh schools, the reports believe that this iso.ld!?:ion has 
aggravated the age segregation that nearly universal attendance has 

caused. *^ ' - . 

The reports dwell more extensively on another structural problem^ 

•.'hureaucratization. According to the reports, hif?^ 5cJn>ols are too struc- 
turally rigid to handle the needs of . their clienteU*. Extending exist- 
ing bureaucratic models, the reports maintain thac tba high schools have 
become rout inized; teachers, authoritarian; and the institution, over- 
large and incapable of reform. 1-^ 

Routinized, Standard Way of Life . The bureaucratic mbdel of school, 
organization assumes a functional division of labor, a* definition of 
staff roles as "offices," a hierarchical ordering of , offices, and or-^ . 
ganizational maintenance Md operation governed by a well-defined set 
of rules. Instances of all of these attributes are evident in most 
high schools. Teachers are usually, silbj ectf matter specialists respon- 
sible for instructional activities; princi6a5.s are in charge of business 

and overall managpmpnt , T n qtiaU fy fnr — nAy^4YHilai^positions , incumbents 

must meet a specified set of criteria. TFor the system to run smoothly 

: and "rationally," certain rules are established to govern behavior and 
movement' (e.g. , dress codes, work schedules, the large batch processing 
of students who move from class to^lass at preset intervals, etc.). 
In many schools, physical structure reinforces bureaucratic structure. 
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;Long corridors connect similar enclosures, each containing a few dbzei ' 
, young pers^ons with one aduit. The arraiigement of furniture bespeaks^ / 
each occupant's rorle and status—one large desk faces many smaller; ohes.- 

• ^ However, in certain ways, professional rather than bureaucratic 
modelsLTOay more aptly ^describe the high school. For example, in many 
school districts, each high school principal and staff enjoy considerable 



community' support 



and autonomy from district level management. The 



le 

\ 



principal helps his professional staff to fend off top-down control 
of the instructional process ^and t^^hetd' halve | some freedom\to. do their 
=>job in individual classrooms as best they can,/ acting more inVcordance 
with pi:ofessional norms than as bureaucratic job holders. * 
* It is difficult to say much more. about how bureaucratic or oppres- 
sively rigid high schools are, ,Then many critical commentaries of \h€ 
past two decades, (e.g.^^ Silberman; Friedenberg, 1959; Goodman) all 
find high schools to be from moderately to fatally bureaucratic. For 
example, one recent critique asserts that schools' oppressive physical 
appearance; closely sapervised, isolated classes; and competitive learn- 
ing Environment are conducive to Tegdlmentation and regulation, and re- ^ 
suit in student docility (Haney^ and Zlmbardo) . V 

But systematic research on school structure, like that done on the 
structure of industrial, other governmental, and volunteer organizations, 
is quite limited. We have little literature that measures the bureau- 
cratization of high schools. Individual 'schools and districts undoubtedly 
vary in how bureaucratized they^are. B^ureaucratization may be greater, 
for example, in schools in larger districts, in larger schools, or in 

urban schools. ' j • , 

^ Authoritarian Teachers . - The reDorts also suggest that within the 
basic -bureaucratic setting, teaching is of ten hampered by the necessity 
to control suddents. This view^ref lects a long-standing school of^ 
\ thought, that contends that hxgii school teachers are confronted in the 
Wassroom by a miniature student society. Students are involuntary 
clients who lack intrinsic motivation and .must be controlled. . Con- 
scripted to attend school, they are considered as iutrinsically alien- 
ated from their school tasks. Teachers are locked into "offices" and 




ppWer struggles with unwilling clients and rebellious youth cohorts. 
The school must, through its 'orgai^izational arrangements, cont.ain the 
adversary relationship between the student culture and the teacher 1 
(Waller; Gordon; Coleman; Cook; Bidwell) . The Coleman report emphasi^les - 
this aspect of school life: . \ ^ 

But the passivity seems to take on new quali- ■": . . 

ties when it is shared among^ a very large number of , ' : 

young people, prolonged over more years and i nvol ved . * . . ,\\ 

irTxet&tiQB^ \with speciallz'^.d fi-eachers who know little . 
about the students as individoals. * . . The deepen- 
ing passivity promotes counter forces; a seeking by 
' . the young of Autonomy and activity ^in*^ the world of their 
own — the youth culture— and a highly resentful reaction 
to what they are asked to do as students, (p. 81) 

■ i ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ ' t : 

; Lecture and recitation pontinue to be the dominant modes of inter- 
action in high school classrooms. (7?ationa J LongitudiriaZ Study ^ 1975). 
According to the theoreticians, these teaching .styles help to keep- 
students under control and enhance the paternalistic, distant teacher- 
Student relationship w . Moreover, the inclination to use a3.temative 
methods of teaching seems. to be lessened *?hen. a teacher facei^ students 
of differing abilities, believes that all ^students should be occupied, 
or feels obligated to cover certain amount of material (Dreeben, 1973). 
In short, teachers perceive lectihre and recitation as efficient methods 

^ • ■ ■ ; • . ^ . . ' [ 

of control. . " • 

■ ■ / ■ . . . ■ 

There is some counterevidence suggesting that the teacher is neither 

an impersonal, bure^crat nor a* patronizing author Itarian. First, what 
teachers actually .do in the classroom fits awkwardly intp the image of 
the teacher as model bureaucrat (Bidwell; Dreeben, 1973). Since teach- 
ing lacks a weTl-defined technology, the practitioner has and needs con- 
siderable autonomy in going about his or her task. Although a school /. 
system may delineate the content and scope of a 'teacher Vs curriculum, 
the teacher is usually fjree to choose his or her own method. Nor do 
the organization -s nfi^s (Slirect the teacher^ s central activity (unless 

the teacher cannot control the class). 

5 ... 

Second, different students, classes, and schools may profit from > 
differing degrees of authoritarian structure depending, as we said, 

• • . • ■ ' 122 , ■' 



5. '^i * 
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-V upon students' family backgrounds, and personality types, ^ And finally, 
not all teachers abuse the 'authority inherent in their position: Many 
use their authority to motivate rath^er than coerce students. The class- 
room environment provides the teachers with *much activity that must be 

■ ■ ■ .■• ^ ■ I 

supervised and coordinated. Students recognise teacher authority as 
• . . ^ . "* 

. legi^dJaat^3^i3&a^^ is not capricious and unfair. Where authority 

;^.u -is used judiciously and legitimately, students tend to be motivated and 
attentive (Smith and Geoff rey; Kounin). ' 

Teachers in the. last decade have not unanimously resisted such new 
arrangements as team .teaching or independent study, which do potentially 
. , alter authority relationships.. However, teacher acceptance of funda- . i^fe 
\ mentally- revised educational roles for. students is lesS^omicon.- Except 
for alternative: schools'; where special groups of teachers and students 
select themselves Itr participation,/ high school teachers are not in- 
. clined to share their responsibili^ for the instructional process with 
the learner/ It would seem, then^ that although teachers are less 
rigidly authoritarian than the bureaucratic modei asserts, they are 
limited either by their professional role or by organizational habit 
* from redefining their basic methods of structuring classroom activities. 
• '■: Oversized High Schools . According to the reports Amerilan high 

schools are too large. This largeness, compounded by bureaucratic 
. n^anag^ment , provides "too Little individual attention for stude^^ and 
leads jto more and deeper alienation. - ... 

But have American high schools become too large? Between 1967 and 
, 1972 (see Table 8 >, :the range of high school size changed little. 
^ A3 of* 1972,. the percentage of schools enrolling fewer than 500 

students decreased to the same extent that the percentage of schools 
in Conant ' s "meSium-sized comprehensive" class (750-1999) increased."' 
The percentage of high school stilSents enrolled in these* mediutn-sized 
schools since 1967 (approximately half)* remained con^stant. Overall, ^ » 
• there was a slight increase in t?ite average size of high schools {Dige^^ 

of EduQational Statistics^ 1973). Some of the growth Was brought about 
■■ ■ ■ ■ .• • ^- ' ' ■ ' / ■ . ■ ^ 

by the closing and consolidation of very small high schools; the re- 



-\ . 'aiaindel: of the increase would be more than accountjsd for by tlie increase 
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Table 8 / / 

SIZE OF AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1967 AND 1972 







♦ 






/ 


Number of 
Students i . 


0-499 


500-749 


750-999 


. 1000-1999 


Over 2000 


Percentage of 
Schools , . 
1967* 


45.5 


18.2 ■ 


11-0 


■ \ 

V 

L9.3 


'6.1 , - J. 


Percentage of 
Schools , 
'1972** 


39.0 


.17.2 


'■?■ . 
^ /l4 .4 
-^^ * '■ — 


23 .4 . 


6.0 



Conant, 1967. 
** 

Nehrt, 1972. 



number of adolescents In most areas and the. greater holding power of the 
high schopl. '■' ■ . 

Although schools may not have increased in size during the last decade', 
;it may still be true that large schools are overly routinized, bureaucracized 
^nd ailenal;ing institutions. This is^not an unimportant contention since 
20 percent of the high school population attend, schools enrolling over 2000 
students and 40 percent atteud schools enrolling between lOQO and 2000. 

There is certainly evidence in the literature oii organizational 
behavior that institutional size Is an important factor in determining 
organizational structure. According to this perspective/ as an organi- 
; zetloh size increases , the amount of I communication among/ member,s de- 
creases and control mechanisms, tole. specialization, and coordination pro^- 

i ■■ ' . . ■ • ' ' i- ■ ' ■ ■. ■■ ' 

cesses increase (Indik) . These factors, in turn, are presumed to affect 
the quaiity of interpersonal relationships within the org^inization. 
Unfortun/ately , almost none of this literature examines high schools, and 
evideijicie available from other sources bears only .indirectly on the 
notion that larger schools are more bureaucratized: schools "with lajge 
numbers. of students, when compa&ed with schools with smaller numbers of 
students, tend to have' more ispebialized staffs and services, a tenure 
system,, teacher examinations ^s a feature of the appointment process, 
aiid more tracking and ability grouping*: of students (Mayeski, 1972). 
since large schqpls have fewer teachers per: pupil (Mayeski, 1973) , . 



aifii'are more likely to experience student violence (Bailey, cited in 
Brown, 1975), it is indeed conceivable that large schools rely more on 
program standardization, batch processing, and other management strat- 
egies that facilitate the efficient control of students.. / 

Largeness may also diminish many students' participation in school 
activities* Barker and Gump, in their seminal work,^Big^ School^Small. 
School -(1964), investigated student life in a sample of Kansas high 
schools. They found that large high schools provide a greater range 
of activities, but this greater variety did not guarantee greater, student 
participation. In the small schools, most students wjere involved in 
extfacurriculatr and in-school activities, whereas ia large schools, 
only a small percentage- of students were similarly involved. Small 
schools needed as much of the school .population as possible to parti- 
cipate or involve themselves in some way in order to maintain^ the 
existence of school activities. Students in small schools felt that 
their parti^pation in school, life was important and even necessary, 
regardless ofxhow well they performed academically. Students in large 

schools, especially less successful students, seem more apt to ;i'get 

/' . * . ... 

lost in the shuffle." Evidently, such effects of largeness, plus track- 
ing, have kept; unrealized one of the anticipated benefits of larger, 
comprehensive schools: the bringing together of varied classes of 
students for mutual experiences. 

In- terms of cost and pupil achievement, the effects of size are 
similarly uncertain. jAccording to two careful statewide studies, large 
high schools offer some economies of scale in the delivery of an educa- 
tional program, but only tip to a level of about 1600 students (Cohn; 
Riew) . In terms of results, considering both elementary and secondary 
schools, recent reanalysis of the Coleman Reppirt on -Equal Educational 
Opportunity found that school size was not significantly related one way 
or the^other to academic achievement, study habits, or students* educa- 
tional plans (Mayeski, 1973). Important additional data about life in 
various-sized high schools exist but are inaccessible. The National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (1970) and; the NLS collected data 
on high schools and students, but have yet to analyze the results of 
student achievement in terms of school characteristics. Were the data 
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to be analyzed by certain school characteristics, such as size of student 
body, we might see how student achievement and other outcomes relate to 
the size and other structural characteristics of the high school. 

In discussing the problem cff "large" high schools, the reports over- 
look an important correlate to school size: most very large high schools 
are located in urban areas (with a sizable remainder in the larger m^tro- 
/;t)olitan suburbs) (see Table 9). The greats-majority of high school students 
in the nation (over 80 percept) attend schools with enrollment sl^lbw 
2000, but just the opposite, is the case for students in the largest cities. 

' Table 9 'V - 

/ ENROLLMENT OF ALL U,S% SECONDARY SCHOOLS . 
COMPARED WITH LARGE-CITY SCHOOLS 

(1972) . 





U.S.* 


5 Largest Cities** 


% of schools 


%'of 


students 


% of schools 


% of students 


Less 


than 1000 


71 




41 


. . 17. ■/ ■ 


4 • • 


1000 


- 1999 


23 




40 / 


/ 22. • 


■■" /. 12 . 1 


2000 


+ abovct 


6 




19 


63 


84 . 



Nehrt, 1972. / 
**Directory of Public Elementary and Secondary Schiools, 1972. 

t >Thus, problems associated with school jsize are often compounded by 
or confounded .with urbanicity, * For example, large schools one? urban 
schools have the following' set of problems in common: more student turn- 
over (both influx and outflow) ; more disciplinary problems (destruction 
of property, stealing, et|c,); more pupils per teacher; and more pupils 
per class. Moreover, many city high schools are huge because of pupil 
population density and sheer economic necessity. 

Large urban high schools might benefit more than other large high 
schools fropi sharp reductions in size; but such developments would / '\ 
not guarantee dramatic Improvement in urban secondary education. ^^-^ 
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Inability to Innqa^te .: Both. the Coleman and Martin reports are 
pessimistic about the ability of the high school to reform itself. They 
consider schools so bur-^aq/^jj^tically entrenched that the probability of 
internal reform is;* extremely low. 

Recent evidence substantiates the contention that high school re- 
form is difficult to achieve. High school teachers seem to believe that 
their first priority is coverage of topics. in their discipline (National 
Education Association). They do not welcome innovations that, in, effect, 
redefine their teaching role. As Berman and McLaughlin report (1975) , iA 
commenting on the success of federally sponsored-change agent programs: 



Indifferent and unreceptive environments were f re-' 
quent in our sample of projects attempted in secondary 
schools. Change agent projects that included, the higher 
grade levels experienced severe management and adminis- - ; 
trative problems as well as teacher resistance. For 
example/ Right-to-Read projects consistently encountered 
resistance at the high school level as they attempted to 
persuade science or history teachers to view themselves 
as t^eachers of reading. The samfe thing happened with ca- 
education projects. Project managers could generate 
little interest in new ideas among secondary school tea 
^eachiers of solid subjects who perceive themselves as 
/having large intellectual and emotional investments- in aca- 
/ demic purity.- In short, this tendency toward strict pro- 
/ f essi^onalism among secondary school teachers (along, with 
the cbmpartmentalization of the curriculum and classroom ^ 
/ scheduling} may not have provided. the organizational condi^ 
tions necessary for significant change efforts. 



Other federal project grant programs, such as Experimental Schools, have • 
had similar experiences with secondary schools. Often, in fact, federal 
grants have tried to work^outside the high schools to foster change not 
obtainable within (e.g., career educational centers, street academiesy-et 
However, all these federal programs were pursuing ^intervention strat 
egies. High schools seem to have considerable ability for limited change 
from within. Most principals of large high schools report that they had 
been involved in tryouts of experimental foreign language, mathematics, 



it ' • 

This statement is based on private conversations with Experimental 
School Project evaluators (Summer, 1975). t 



and national science curriqula (National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1965). Accelerated programs In science and mathematics, pro- 
grammed Instruction, and team teaching were also usually reported. (And . 
the larger the high schools, ;the more likely the presence of such Inno-^ 
vatlons.) 

The high school curriculum reforms Inaugurated' in the 1960s have 
been widely adopted. Of course, they had the advantage of being subject- 
matter specific. . Teachers learned the new biology or the new chemistry, ' 
but were not required to learn material *outsilde their fields of exper- 
tise. ..Those curricula that eatalled subject-matter overlap or an Inter-^ 
disciplinary orientation met with strikingly less success. The new 
curricula. were also very successful in changing the content of secondary 
education. Students were being taught and were learning an entirely ^ 
new curriculum, especially Un/the physical and biological sciences (Walker, 
andJShaffarzick) . ' 

At a smaller, but still significant rate, high schools are beginning 
to make significant organizational changes. Creating subschool units, 
changing ecological arrangements (e.g., providing . student meeting. and 
study areas, etc.), and redefining participant roles (e.g., faculty as- 
sume counseling responsibilities, etc.) are examples of changes that are' 
being adopted more frequently (Hartmian; Crabtree; Marland; Johnston and 

Pdrker; Moseley; Gorman; Tanner; Weber; and Schoenholtz) . ■ 

•'■'■■■/■■.■ 

. ' . N ' - . ■ ■ • 

The Student Culture Interferes with Schooling 

' The Coleman and Martin reports maintain th^t a student cul-ture Is 

a substantial and .growing factor that makes educating adolescents more 

difficult. Peer-group culture was clearly, identified as a , reality in 

• . . ■ • ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ' 7 ■ ■ 

high schools by many studies in the 1950s^ and 1960s (notably Coleman, 

' . . ■ ■ . . ■ 

1^61); one of its main effects, then, was reportedly a fostering of 
ani^lntellectuallsm. According to both reports", however, the youth 
culture became a more negative factor in schools during the late 1960s 
and early 1970s— youth were^ becoming more "disconnected" from adults 
(Martin) , their fads and cus^pms were changing more rapidly, , and their 
relationship with adults was becoming increasingly unstable. 
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We "have covered elsewhere the general characteristics of the youth/ 
peer group ^in our society i -its involvement in historical events, and its 
role in the processes of socialization. to adulthood (see Section 11) • 
Here we will simply review two contentions of. this reports on specific 
relationships between the school arid the peer group: 



(1) Our secondary education system intensifies the strength of 
; the peer group process by keeping youth segregated from , . 
other societal functions and denying them responisibility, 

(^2) The youth culture, in turn, hinders schooling by making . 
youth hostile to adult points of/ view and- impervious to 
the authority of teachers or to family and community 
influence^ " 



This view of the extent of the peer culture and the school's role, 
in shaping it is not universally held. Many sociologists have found that 
youth do not oppose many adult standards and that the peer group performs 
quite limited social functions^ mostly those in which adults have little 
stake (Kandell et aly). One recent anthropological study of a Mid- 
western high school found, for instance, that the peer group functionied 
mostly to organize and occupy the many "dead spots" in the high school's 
instructional day (Cusick, 1973a); Furthermore, the sources of influence 
in pei^-gro up formation are said to be located in numerous aspects of 
our complek, technologicali and changing society , nqt^'just in the sdhool* 

Unfortunately, we know of no careful recent studies that establish 
whiBther or not today 's. peer group's function any differently in schools 
than those observed in the 1950s and 1960s. Moreover, the direct | con- 
nection between peer-group pressureis and educational performance has 
not ^been clearly established* Again, many stuidies^ suggest that American 
youth peer groups disparage and discourage intellectual excellence; 
but there is no indication that they do so, any more than society-at- 
large, and the actual effect of this peer-group pressure on individual 
achievement and attainment is likewise not establislied (McDill aiid 
Coleman). In fact* in one major theory of cogtiitive development, ado- 
lescence Is seen as a stage when the student is beginning to formulate 
^hypbtheses, consider alternative explanations, and oth6l^^iL3e function 
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analytically, and the peer group provides -a milieu in which contradic-. 
tpry positions can be ^afe]^cdn^^^ (Irihelder and Piaget; Piaget^ 

The Mlsgion of the High Schools is^yong 

All of. the reprorts believe that h\^ schools have undertaken too 
many missions connected with the upbringing of young pepplei The 
Coleman report, which emphasizes how difficult Socialization is in 
large, isolated high schools, concludes that high schools can only do 
two things well—provide academic training atrd help guide students to 
other necessary experiences. The Martin report: is worried that the 
high school's academic performance. is deteriorating and laments that 
the high school does not have the resources to perfottn such other neces- 
sary functions as job-skill training, social-cls/ss integration, citi- 
zenship training, and safe custody. The Brown report points out that the 
constantly shifting mission of the high school has resulted in an in- 
stitutional identity crisis. None-of-=the reports believes that the high 
schoo^ does well &t meeting all the demands made on it. 

Moreover, all three reports agree that high schools teach students 
. ■ • . . . ■ . • 

too few of the skills needed fojr-ctealing with the world at large. ' Ac- 

cording to the reports, yodrth attend an institution that keeps than 

separate, passive, and dependent ,• rather than fostering familiarity with 

adult activities, personal initiative, and responsibility toward others. 

Primary Academic Mission. The reports share the view that academic 
learning has been and should remain a central function of high schools . 
and one with which high schools can succeed. The reports suggest, how- 
ever, that many high schools exalt traditional academic learning styles " 
(more than the learning itself), and succeed only with student^ who can 
learn in these, traditional styles. They aire also cohcenjed that even 
this limited, somewhat biased, success is being eroded because the high 
schools are distracted by myriad new requirements -^tp contain and train 
their students. » ^ / . ^' 

These perspectives seem accurate to us. There has long been a 
tension between the academic and general education objectives of high 
schools. Regardless of public opinion (se^ Section V) and the many 



attempts to broaden the curriculum, the academic subjects have retained^ 
their high status aiid value. Consequently, the development of non- 

academic skills gets short shrift, as the-i,Martin report aptly notes. 

'i 

Artistry, creativity, manual dexterity, etc*,. are not recognized as valu- 
; able skills.. Those stude|nts who do not measure up to the academic norms 
of the high, school get insufficient chance to develop other areas of ex^ 
pertise and may. end up feeling less worthwhile than their more academ- 
ically successful counterparts.- 

On (the other hand, concentration on academic subjects does not 
guarantee acquisition of basic skills. . Although NAEP results indicate ] 
that proficiency in some important, areas , such as reading and consumer 
mathematics, is increasing {Condition of Education) i far too many ado- 
lescents graduate from high school with poorly developed general and , \% 
basic skills in the areas of reading comprehension and mathematical^'^^"^ 
fluency (Johnson, 1975). 

Moreover, recent trends in some national achievanent tests point 
to a decline in the average academic perfbrmanc^-^of succeeding classes 
of secondary school students (for example, see Harnischfeger and Wiley, 
1976) i Results of/standardizedj reading and mathematics achievement tests 
colleg;e entrance examinations, and several National Assessment tests 
(e.g., mathematics and science) all point to a decline in performance 

levels. There are several possible causes for this observied deteriora- 

■ • ^ .... ■ ■ ■ * ■ . ■ . . - ' . ' 

tion. Students who once would have dropped out (and who have been 

demonstrated to have lower academic ability levels and perhaps are less 

motivated test-takers) now^tend to stay"^ in school, and their , test per- 

formances affect the averages. Teachers have argued that students do 

not work as hard as they used to and, consequently, learn less. Parents 

are alleged to apply less pressure toward academic, achievement than 

used to be the case and there are indications that, of late, fewer high 

school students are taking "basic" courses, such as English. .Others 

sugg,est that, in ^he shift from rote learning to more holistic learning 



To the extent that the downward drift in average performance is a 
consequence only of reduction in drop-out rates, the schools should. be 

judged to have scored a g^iin. in overall peifjEormance. . .• - 

• • . ^ ■ . ■ . . . ./ \, * ■ 
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approaches, the knowledse acquired is not fully reflec'^ed on standardized 
tests (for example, see Hodgkinsoh) . ^ // 

The high schools may also be doing little , about improving ihe rel- 
ative performance of different types of students, A recent reanalysis 
of Project Talent data (Jencks and Brown; Hauser et al.) revealed that 
high schools (circa 1960) did little to change the rela,tiW educational 
performance of enteting^ studiBnts; performance was mostly detemined by - 
social class. Con^quently, by the end of the twelfth grade/i there is ^ 
tremendous dilsparity in achievement among various regional and ethnic 
groups (National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1915). In ill 
subject are^s, performance is relatively low for people lii/ing in thfe 
Southwest, blacks,, lower-class ur^an dwellers r'and students whose ^ 
parentjS had little or ho high school education. Thus, h;Lgh schools 
are not notably successful in teat^hing academic skills to aZZ of those . 
-enrolled. . .• - 

Social Objectives . High schools are asked to do ittany things besides^ 

educate~kee|> youth of f the labor markett'^''i^^^ care of adolescents while 
' ■ • ■' • . ■ ' , ■ ■ . . . I ' ■ ■ ' ' 

their parents work, and combat many of .the\i.M effects of deprivation 

and discrimination. r^ti^*^ - 



\ " ■ ^ti ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ // 

V faith in the power of schooling, aside from the current at- 

tack on its severe limitations, has encouraged the/burdening of schools 
^ith inore atid more^^o^^^ Fromi the task of//erigendering racial har- 

mony ; teaching ithe evils of tobacco, alcohol, and'^^ other drug.s , to sex 
educatibn, the inventory of society's Impositions on the school is a 
catalog of our connnuni^ new anxijetiesi^. Cohsequently; the' 

Merican Hish School staggers under a burden of^ a large number of^ shift- 
ing respohsibilit|Les and ho^es. .. . Educatorsy^ave abetted jthis process 
. of curricular accretion thr^ rather innocent assumption that the 

school unilaterally (assuming a cooperative f^ could reshape per- 
^ sonalities, mold ^attitudes,: raise a^^ and impart # 

knowledge in settiiigs severiBly out of touch/ w^^ other educational f orcBS , 
including the media and tJie; peer culture." (Martin report) 

The Brovni rifiport statfes: '^The high school 

today must be viewed as, an estal^iislmient striviijig t^^^ the complex 

demands of a society in the throes of social change, at a time when the 
school system has become too large as an/institution aiid is literally. 
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The social responsibilities of high schools stem from the nation's" 
on|5plng push for equal educational ; opportunity . Starting off as an elite 
academic institution, the high 'school has, throughdut the century, suc- 
cessively added to its clienteife—recent immigrant^ i' students needing 
vocational trai^i^lg, jobless youth of the depression, the rural poor, 
end the economically and racially disadvantaged youth of our cities. 
Each time the clientele changed, the high school's educational problem 
gj;aw, and so did its concomitant social re^sponsibilities (Krug) . More- 
over, these suc(.tessivfe additions to its cliientele as/well as the advent 
of different social needs have pushed the jhigh schools into educational 
offerings that have a broadly social rather than an acadeiaic signifi- ' 
cancer-offerings that range from driver education to drug education. 

. The high school hafe had other demand's placed on it besides that of 
developing broader "socially relevant" curricula. Its custodial mission 
is enshrined in every .state's attendance jaiid school-calendar laws and 
regulations (Lawyer's Committee) and in the social and economic ar- 
rangfanents of millions of families and a good ^portion of the labor • 
market. Perhaps the high school's discllpline problem s tons in/ part from 
its very success in holding most young people in school and not just from 
new child-rearing practices or teache5r's abdication of disciplinary re- 
sponsibility in the classroom. , | * 

Integration ot stndexitd from" different social classes and ethnic 
groups, also a social functibn of the ijigh school, has continuously posed 
problems for the iristittition, from Elmstown to South Boston. The compre- 
hensive high school has provided students with the potential of meeting 
other8~^fr6}ir~di:ffei^n^ b also segregated them by social 

class in its curriculum. In the past jten years, high schools:' have ex- 
perienced increased interracia^ tensions, especially *hose brought on 
by court-ordered des^^^j^^^tion!; theirjiinenviable task was to create and 
maintain a constructiW^ educational environment for youth of disparate 

— ■ . • -p^ • ■ . / ^ . • • 

overrtm with a mix of young; people from inconsistent /social backgrounds. 
This is . a difficult circumstance. The pressure of these forces exhausts' 
the strength of the high school as ai|i organized institution. It must be 
reniembered that^he high school is only one of the agencies of society * 
and works at t^e iBoc^lizat^iiont^ process while striving to kccompilsh its 
prime function: , the education of ybiith in both the cognitive and affec- 
tive domains." ;( I 
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vVexperlence thrust together involuntarily. The high schools were not 
well prepared for this challenge and their success has been understand 

- ably^modest - (National Opinidi^ Research Center ; *M6ntgomery) . 

, Withal, the scope of the high school's mission should not be exag^ 
derated. Part of the current problem may be that high school educators 
do not put high priority on these social* missions (compared to academic 
instruction) y and thus do not devote adequate economic or psychic re-* 
sources to then!. Moreover, in the reports' discussions of divestiture 
of burdens, there are few alternatives ^proposed for other institutions 
to assume these extra-instructional responsibilities. 

. Summayy . ' ' . 

^Beginning as intensively academic institutions, high schools have 
taken on a broad range of missions to perform for growing proportions 
of youth having everjchanging needs and experiences* If youth are be- 
coming more frustrated and alienated, or less well-educated, high schools 
may be partly to blame;, but it is difficult to know the extent to which . 
they are implicated, compared to other institutions in our society. 

A bureaucratized institution ; is one encumbered by standard opera- 
ting procedures and inertia in the face of change. Given the dearth 
of recent systematic, research on secondary schools, it is;difficult to 
assess With any certainty the degree to , which thi& bureaucratic model 
adequately pro t ray s Jtheir reality. Teacher behavior is determined by 
professional norms rather than by the requirements of the institution. 

_rlTbe-Jiack.^^ necessitates teacher autonomy 

. rather Y^han rigid adherence ^o hierarchical dictates, and teachers' 
authorijty derive^ in important part from their" knowledige. and expertise./ 
Certaii|[ly the departmentalization and .subject matter oriexitation of 
secondary teachers makes them reluctant to embrace: major reforms. , Thict 
means chat- change is 'difficult to bring about, but not impossible* 
Simila'rly, images of the student as an unwilling client and the youth 
group jas aii adversary to the teacher and administration seem to be over-* 
drawn 1' Students do respond to legitimate exercise, of authority by the 

' teaching :8taffv and often limit their peer group activities to periph- 
eral aspects of schooling. 
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Just is there are different groups of adolescents in our society, 
there are different kinds of high schools. Although organizational regu- 
larities may abound, regional, spciological, and ethnic differences 
among secondary institutions also exist. Only a small percentage of 
American high schools , enrolling a sizable minority of students, are 
large (i.e., 1500 students or more) . It is tl^ese schools that are most 
suitably described as bureaucratized. Since these schools are likely 
to be located in large metropolitan areas, their organizational dys- 
functions are likely^ to >e exacerbated by the pervasive problems of 
urban education. 

Altogether, the reports' contentions about high schools ate plau- 
sible; and each report finds at least limited support in the ""troader 
literature of adolescence and high schools. However, none of the evi- 
dence^ cited points conclusively to any specific reform. The reports' 
claims for the need for reform must be seen then to have argumgpts and 
values to buttress them, but not proofs. 

THE PROPOSED REFORMS i.' 

Every decade or twp, as the high school population changes, the 
American high school seems to face the same educational problem: How 
should it cope with students who are unlike the "typical" students the 
system had been designed to serve. Coping with diversity has always 
posed difficulties for schools. Attempts to deal with diversity hdve 
' esultiBd in various strategies; such as; deemphafeizing academics and 
emphasizing preparation for life; separating the curriculum into aca- 
demic, vocational, and general tracks; trying to reestablish the im- ' ./ 
portance bf the individual with progressive education; and building 
comprehensive high schools to house students of all backgrounds in one^ i 
building. ^ 

The current proposals for reform attempt to deal with these same 
issues. Underlying all^ of the proposals is the belief that no one insti- 
tution, especially theVcurrent high< school, can me^t the needs of an > 
increasingly heterogeneous clientele. The .repqrts all believe. that 
multiple locations ^and varied experiences are needed to overcome the 
segregation of youth from those who are older and younger than themselves. 
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Ah implication^of the proposed reforms Is a radical individualization 
of program, building a different educational experience for each student* 
Thejse proposals are a logical extension of past high school reform 
movements that similarly confronted the problem of educating a diverse'^ 
student population Nin one building. Whereas pedagogical modernization 
and broadening curriWla offered a solution to pa^t problems of meeting^ 
diverse student needsVthe current movement seeks to meet these prob- 
lems by extending Alternatives beyqnd the boundaries of the high school. 



Curricular Reform " <. 

The Brown and Martin reports propose a broad range of curricular 
reforms. Martin suggests ^ that the school focus on teaching basic in- 
tell^ctual skills ejid citi^eniship, and that new programs of career and 
aesthetic education bjs developed outside the high school. < Brown rec-- 
•otmnends that the school add career awareness and work explanation 
programs, global educational curricula, and it^wroduce media and unbiased 
textbooks in the. classropm* 

We have no comment on the proposed hew curricula except to say that 
they suit our values ahd apparently those of the panelists. We have 
already shpwn that new curricula have been- effective mechanisms for 
changing the content of a high school education. But . some curricular 
reforms are more feasible than others. « • - 

Efforts are already under way to make textbooks more representative 
of all segments of the population, but inducing teachers to cover cer- - 
tain suggested topics (such as rationality, orderly inquiry j etc.) may 
be more difficult. Although these skills are broadly applicable to most 
high-school subjects, getting teachers to concentrate on them in addi- 
tion' to or instead of their own subject matter -Jiay be difficult, unless 
sweeping changes are introduced into the ccmlient and structure of Readier 
training programs. Moreover, publishers will need some ificentlvo to 
produciB such books or mat^ials, and we question whether a. market for 
materials of this sort currently exists. 

.An even greater feasibility problem arises in connection with the 
Martin report's suggestionj that a new citizenship education should in- 
; cliide student participation (as observers and managers) in many aspects 
• * * . . ■ ^ ' ' . . ' ■ . . 
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of V high school operations-r facilitating an understanding of how govern- 
ments and institutions operate. This could require a drastic change in 
the adminlstratioh and faculty vieiw of the student's role. Changing the 
student^s role outside the classroom would, we suspect, also reqv l:-4j 
changes in how the student is treated in the classroom. Teachers would 
have to J learn how to interact with student^ 'who were assuming biioader 
leadership roles in the school; students would have to learn how to handle 
their newly acquired responsibilities. - - 

Reforms Suggesting Dispersion 

The reports proppse several organizational alternatives to the high 
school.-: - -The net result of these proposals i$ that students would spend 
pairt of their time* away from the high school in different learning en- 
^- .ronments. All the repor|s^elieve that the dispersion of adolescents 
to alternative learning environments in t-he workplace or elsewhere in 
the community -is the b6st^ay to meet the needs of * an increasingly het- 
erogeneous stuSent population for both deaming and socialization. 



A work situation can involve interdependent and collective tasks, 
experience With others .^if faring .iT> backjground and i^.age, and the teperi- 
enceof having others dependent on one's actions. Our general belief is 
that environments which provicie a significant amount of seriouf; and ' 
responsible work experience are much more likely to meet these objjactives 
tt]an are the narrower environments of school-^that most youth find them- 
selves limited to. In addition, such^ work^ettingS; are intended to pro- 
vide, to a much greater extent than reducing school size, the opportunity 
for adults <w4tside schools tobgcpifle^^'ietioug^ involved with young persons 
-'that they constitute^^E&rsettfff're^ to whom the. young pei*sons can 

turn in times ofrstfess." (Coleman report, p. 147) 

' "We recommend the creatianjof a Community Career EducaU?pn Center. 
This agency would be the vehicle^ 'for' new forms of vocational^^ducation 
such asc reducing emphasis upon job training in the high school and io- 
create ;^work experience, on-the-job training, job-finding resources, and 
career information activities, .all located and carried on in the commu- 
nity." (Martin report, p. .25) * . ^ , . ' 

"The variety of alternative schools in American education will be 
limited only by the legitimate needs of adolescents and the vivacity of 
the imagination of educational planners.' Mobile schools, street acad- 
emies', action education, academic and ^^cational apprenticeships, and 
schools ,without walls will all be components of a sy£ftem^of alternatives 
in secondary schooling." (Brown report, p. 101) 

. "The hetiferogeheity of adolescents is greater than the present 
i-nstitutional ^tiructures of secondary'education. encompass* .. . The 



The Coleman report also sees dispersion as a way' to dilute the effect 
of the adole$cent s peers. The Brown report suggests that unwilling 
students might be. better accommodated in alternative institutions than 
in high schools and given alternative paths to a diploma,, so that high 
schopls can renovate their curriculum and adequately educate the re-* 
mainder of their clisBtele. ' ^ * . ' * 

The educational effectiveness of the proposed diversie institutipns 
is unknown and their feasibility is uncertain. First, someone or some 
organization needs to be responsible fpr keeping track of where the V 
high school population is. We doubt that employers will readily assume 
this responsibility oi: that the educational commj^nity will relinquish 
it. The Martin panel recommends that an agency external to the school 
be responsible for helping students choose among a variety of educa- 
.tional programs; presumably it would also account for their whereabouts. 
This recommendation necessitates a drastic redefinition of firmly es- » 
tablished educational roles and functions. Both Coleman atiid Brown sug- 
gest that the^^i^h school itself coordinate the various , alternative 
programs proposed. This arrangement would be much more feasible, but 
probably much less adventurous. * 

The reports all assume that, once the high schools* responsibili- 
ties to provide work-experience and other community-based learning,, 
•environments for students have been "dispersed," the high school will be 
able to concentrate upon and Improve its .academic performance. This is 
an "intuitively appealing assumption, but only an asswnption — especially 
in the: absence of prior success in the academic instruction of students 

who'^aTre not already acaidemlcally inclined (i.e., middle-class and well- 

' ■ ' , J 

motivated)*, : . s 



institutions of adolescent education. should strive to create an educa-. 
tional environment which honors and respects differences. This has 
been asserted but not honored in the United States for almost a* century. 
(Martin report, p. 7) < » \ 

Coleman report, p. 152. 

w* • • ' ' ■ \ ■ 

Tantalizing, but distinctly partial, evidence to the contrary is 
the historical succes&^of selected (often selective/ urban high schools 
in providing academically excellent programs for segregated black youth 
(e.g., see Sowell)-. \ 
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Plans for the dispersion of youth to different programs must also 
deal with the training of teachers so they can utilize or participate 
in such ^programs,/ Careful .pla^ning is needed to keep track of students, 
to monitor operating costs, and to iBStablish techniques for guaranteeing 
placements based on student needs and broad-based student participation 
in the program^. 

As part of dispersion strategy, the reports suggest, the high school 
class period, scho(i?t day, and school-leaving age shouia'all be variable, 
depending on the requirements of the individual student; new credit cri- 
t6ria would also need to be developed for out-of-school experiences. 

In this sense, the Brown report's proposal to lower the upper age 
limit for compulsory schgol attendance would be a "dramatic step' toward 
dispersion, and it forcefully raises some of the general problems with 
•dispersion. The Brora report notes that a lowered school- leaving age 
should be implemented^ only after educational or training alternatives 
are fully available. But further safeguards may be called pre- 
determined performanfce or experience (equivalency) criteria that will 
both uphold minimum skill standards arid a,ssure that different paths 
all lead to a decent credential; tiasy rc^ itry into the standard bigh 
school program; and assurance that new school^leaving practices do not 
lead to either new forms of expulsion for unsuccessful students or — 
by contrast — ^a new form of confinement for them from which the bright 
and talented can more quickly escape • 

In considering proposals for dispersion, the high schools musty 
avoid a syndrome that has often affected American public education: 
labelirig the reform as the "one best solution" to. all problems 
(Tyack). Any one proposal may have different impacts on different 
groups of students. For instarice, poorly motivated youth or minor?.Ly 
youth or female youth may have more or less of the problems that the 
reports ascribe to "youth in high schools," and may need/ less disper- 
sion, different patterns of dispersion, or no dispersion^ at all. 
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Age-Mixing 



which Involve people of various ages 
on the Integration of adolescents In 



Both Coleman and Martin advocat^ estzabllshlng educational yprograms 

r*' •. • ~ . ■ / 

Coleman^ s reconmendation centers 



workplace learning centers; Martin 



suggests creating subject-oriented schools-^schools of th^ ar,ts^,^;|^riting, 

mathematics — where adults with vari^ous talents would share their skills 

with adolescents of different ages* / Coleman also suggests cross-age 
tutoring as a learning activity 'fo^ high school students. 



Again, we can say little about the ef fectivet^ss of programs that 
ml^c old and young in centers ojf mutual interesJfC Some data indicate ^ 
that adolescents who assume tutorial responsiDllity for younger children 
increase their own skills as much as they inctease the skills of those 
they teach (Boocock^ 1975)C However, th.ese were selected volunteers ; 
many feasibility questions about this proposal can be raised* First, 



/where are age-mixing projgrams to, ex 



In the high school? In the 



workplace? In new community-based' "pTograms? 

The high school might, for /example, be changed from an adolescent 
to a community center* A nursery schoo'l, having courses during the 
afternoon and evening for adults and student workers, and even programs 
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-^'With this strategy, organizations modified to ineorporate youth . 
would not have distinct and separate * schools* within them to which 
youth ar^^^relegatedy Persons of all ages in the . organization would have L 
a mixture of learning and working roles, with only the proportions of, 
the mixture varying with age* Al.l but the youngest persons would hav^ 
a third role as /well, "teaching. Although there would be some persons 

■in the organisation with primary responsibility for teaching or direct- 
ing- the learning of young persons, acrlarge portion of the teaching would 
: be done by/persons whose primary responsibilities were in other work*" 
(Coleman report, p. 160) V ^ 

"/••that we inaugurate educational programs for the joint parti- 
cipatibn of adolescents and other interested* and qualified adults in the 
comxsunlty* Thus we call for pedagogical programs which may be desig- 
nated Participatory Eduaaiion (learning, ..by doing what Is sociallyr 
useful, personally satisfying and health-supporting for^he individual 

/and the community)* ' / 

"Ve- see three major areas of education that lend themselves to 
such combined panzlcijpation — education in the arts, vocational educa*- 
tion, and educi^tion in the operations of government*" (Martin report, 
pp* 24-25)* , ... 



for the elderly is not outs id? the realm of possibility. Such a range 
of programs would offer adolescents the opportunity to work with those 
both older a^d younger than th^emselves, A broadened base of partici- \ 
pants, however, requires coimunity Interest and support. It is one 
thing' to conceive of a prbj^ram and another to find financial resources 
and interested participants\ Similarly, given the reports, concern 
about the many social resjionsibilities the^high school currently bears, 
we wonder how readily it, might take on the additional job of becoming 
the center of age-mixing- policies. 




As to the labor market, we believe that incentives or subsides 
would be needed to get employers to set up educational programs in the 
workplace. Older workers would need time off the job to teach their 
skills and would also need to be willing to participate in such a program. 
Given the past performance of private industries in govemment-sponsc^red 
programs for the unemployed (see Section III), we do not' expect them to 
become large-scale educators,. 

The establishment:' of comim|inity-based learning, centers for- both 
aesthetic development and sfellis-leamiifg would need new funding and 
community support, cooperation fr^ teachers, and coordination with the 
high school and workplace, 




Smaller Schools 

The reports are unanimous in tAeir contention that schools are 
too large. They recommend that smaller educational units be created,* 



One possible approach is to attempt to combine the advantages of 
the large placevat its best (economies of scale, a wide array of programs, 
the excitement 6^ an educational city) ^ith the advantages of the small 
place at its best (a sense of deep involvement, interpersonal trust and 
loyalty, a unifying and motivating ins titutioiial tone). Two directions 
of change seem pa|rticularly fruitful to pursue. One is dual membership 
in the small and:the large through small units within large schooffe,,,. 
The second direction is dual membership in the small and the large f 
through attendance in two distinct schools, ParticipaUon .^an be split, 
in various combinations of hours and days and weeks, betwee/n large com- 
prehensive and small specialized schools." (Coleman r.eport, p. 155) ^ 

"We also recommend the establishment of small, flexible and short- ^ 
term, part-time schools open to all those qualified and llnteres ted." 
(Martin report, p. 28) . ^ 



but do not recommend simply that schools housing 2000 students divide 
and become two Institutions of 1000 students each, or four of 500. 
The reports suggest creating smaller alternative schools external to the 
scl^ooi and subunits wlthla the school. Since enrollments are. declining, 
a third possibility exists: allow school sizes to decrease on their own. 

have Indicated that although smaller schools have the potential 
of providing a more Intimate environment, their cost Is somewhat greater, 
and their effectiveness in other dimensions — achievement, student at-\; 
tltudes and expectations, and curricular comprehensiveness—seems to 
be little different than in larger schools. 

Smaller schools may reduce the building-level bureaucratization, 
but may still be hampered in providing improved educational programs— 
unless they cha:nge the structure of courses, classes, and the school 
day^ Every high school is embedded in a district hierarchy. Most school 
district administration's are centralized bureaucra^cies; their ability 
to manage and orchestrate' the needs many smaller educational units 
will determine how much freedom and flexibility these new units will have. 

It is also not clear how a large-scale' system of alternative small 
schools would allocate students.: By choice? On first-come, first- 
served basis? By lottery? Regardless of the method, ass Ignmeivt prac- 
tices should ensure that students are not resegregated by class or race. 

Community and Student Pa^lclpatlon in Governance - *" 

The ireports recommend that educators reconsider the roles of the 

... *■■ 

community and of . students. They suggest that the community help de- 
terinine educational goals (Brown) and that students actively partici- 
pate in governance and decisionmaking (Martin). 

Recommendation No. 23: Code of Student Rights and Obllgation$ 
(Brown report^ p. 126). 

"Schools themselves must be collateral training places for such 
Immediate participation in society. Student participation with faculty 
and administration in the affairs of the school that affect students 
shoxild not b^ a governance charade under adult sufferance. Mew models 
of responsibillty-taklng^by. youth are linperatlv^e. If we manage schools 
by flat, we /train citizens dn docility, revolt or indifferent submission. 
The goal isf selfhood and active citizenship, which cannot be served or 
reached by Jpersons engaged in the conduct of their lives »" Martin report, 
p. 27) 
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Community participation in school governance and goal-setting / 
has had a checkered career since tlie mid-1960s, when community control 
controvers^iLes rocked many big-city school systems • What is most in- 
teresting is that the Brown panel's recommendation af;; community parti- 
cipation grows out of the conclusion that there is no other likely 
source of educational goals for the local high school • This represents 
a growing inclination by educators to seek community participation. 

There is no evidence, however, that educators are ready to re- 
examine their views about students and implement policies allowing 
students a greater. role in school governance. Anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests that students sought involvjement during the later i960s and early 
1970s but soon lost interest. This may indicate a fundamental apathy 
or simply the capacity of the school's bureaucracy to make pairticipa- . 
tion ineffective or meaningless, , It^ at the least, suggest that stu- 
dents probably would need careful training in the rights and obligations 
attendant on a more active learning and governance role,. Changes would, 
also have to occur simultaneously in the authority structure within 
classrooms and the division of educationaL tasks. The National Associa- 
tion of 3econdary School Principal's Model Schools Program has been i 
laboring on such a program for ten years. Reports from those involved 
suggest that these changes are possible, but are achievable only slowly 
and with much work and patience. 

These suggestions for greater student, responsibility occur at a 
time when student discipline and school violence are. becoming problems 
of major concern. How many school administrators will be. willing to 
lessen their hold, in the hope of developing student initiative, when 
their own inclinations (and community sentiment) suggest that they 
tighten control, increase security personnel, and monitor student movement' 

Summary 

The reports' educational reforms are aimed at meeting students', 
needs in a more effective way,^ The primary thrust is to ^recognize in- 
dividual differences in youth and promdte a flexibility that will* enable 
high schools to be^ more responsive than they are now. Proposals to > 
lessen age-grading, to establish. student performance criteria, and to 
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c?:eate smaller schools are all moderate steps in that direction; but each 
has some possibility of creating new categories of "loserB"~those who 
are far older than others in a class, those who cannot, perform by. test- 
able criteria, and those who never meet and learn from persons of . a dif- 
reyent class,, race, or interest. , . 

■ . • • • . . ' ■ ^ . . . - y 

The proposals for dispersion of students have similar objectives and ' 
similar but larger problems in meeting the needs of students having weak 
motivation or difficult-to-diagnose needs. Without school-leaving cri- 
teria, constructive and available alternatives,, and flexible reisntry, 
reforms entailing dispersion might easily be harmful ^to mkny students. 

Student participation in school governance may have slightly 
favorable direct educational effects, but will have major implications 
for the* division /of authority in schools and will consequently be hatd 
to Implement. Greater community participation may be. necessary (and 
will have to; be acknowledged as such by educators) to keep individual 
school programs /aligned, with the educational goals of the community. 

REMAINING PROBLEMS 

— \ 1—. — . 

" In this subsection we point out some problems of high schools that 
the panel reports attend to insufficiently. We also try to point out 
ceirtain areas of inconsistency in the various recommendations for reform. 

Bureaucracy ' ... 

As we have noted, the reports t^nd to emphasize the bureaucratic 
nature of the high school, and often overdraw the characterization 

along the way. The problems of bureaucratic practice; and tho inertia 

■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■"'"■/ 

it engenders are real enough; yet, the reports^ in our ^iew, offer xcw . 
meaningful suggestions as to how these problems^ can be remedied Examine 
the suggestions they offer: curriculum reform, indivldual^JBat:ioxx^ smaller^ 
size, community involvement, age- integration, student po^^x% E£5i\iii:itially, 
all are exhortations rather than solutions. Without radical ?ihifts in 
basic power relationships within schools, achievable only by thorough- 
going changes in institutional structure, the proposed recommendations 
may simply result in an adding on of programs rather than in true reform. • 
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An irony li^s in the panels' labeling of schools as bureaucratic 
institutions whiclricesist change ^nd the proposing that they adopt re- 
forms at variance with their institutional interests. They offer scant 
analysis of the attitudes of those affected or of how these" attitudes : 
might be modified jor incentives provided so as to encourage appropriate 
change. Thus, we/ question the internal feasibility of many of the 
recomiieiidations • 



Different Places > Different Problems ' ' ^ / 

The reports' supposition that all high schools and all high school 
stud^nt^^^share basic problems serves to obscure specific and serious 
problems that affect some high schools and some students more than others. 
The most obvious example is the urban high school, which has a range of* 
\ distinctive problems (Havighurst et al) . Urban schcolg are much more 
I likely to be large (over 2000 students) and some aie truly huge (over 
4000). They usually have more students, poorer facilities^ and less 
' extensive programs than, their suburban counterparts. Most urban students 
are not . involved in extracurricular activities and the incidence of 
violence and disorder is high. iJrban high schools have also had recent 
and sometimes turbulent experience with decentralization and connnunity 
participatidnX Moreover, urban high schools are themselves by no means / 
uniform. They vary greatly in social and ethnic composition and con- 
sequently vary in \their experience of many of the above phienomena. We ^ 
question whether the^recommended reforms would be more* necessary or less, 
would have greater effect or less in these high schools—or in the schools 
of any of -^several other subcategories (e.g., rural, white-working-class, 
or predominantly black). 



Teacher Attitudes and Behavior 

The lack of attention to ^he actors in the educational endeavor 
becomes particularly acute in the case of teachers. ^ Many of the prob- 
lems that the reports correctly identify havcL their roots in the ways 
teachers perceive their missions, react ta^,tHeir students, anid practice 
their profession. Yet no important suggestions are advanced for alter- 
ing teacher training, motivation, monitoring, or evaluation. If the 
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faculty, and an aging faculty at that, is to r^ain a^ it is, few of 
the remedies proposed will have a chance of successful implementation • 

Social Segmentation Within the Schools • \ ? 

^/ A concentration on individualization, earlier sc^ol-leaving,^ 
orientation, and small size may have the unintended consequence of 
exaggerating the differences in the educational experience, of students 
from ^different social and ethnic backgrounds • One of theal^s of com-- 
prehensiyeness was that it would advance the commonality of experience 
^ and, in the process, bring disparate groups into closer and, i\ was 

.^hoped, more productive contact,. -A 

The point has importance for more than 'intergro;ip understanding.. 
If basic educational treatment is to be more closely tied to the measured 
abilities and expressed desires of student^, there is real danger that 

/students will become more severely segregated in their educational 
contacts, ' and that this will reduce prospects for social mobility. In 
other words, the reports ignore the potentially inequitable consequences 
of their proposals. . 

On a related point, the reports are strangely silent. The real 
revolution American high schools have Hved through in the past 15 years 
has been the racial one. Whether because of planned desegregation or 
changing ^cial residential patterns, many high school students have a 
much higher level of contact witli members of other racial groups. This 
has necessitated profound adjustments by teachers and administrators 
as well as by students: Yet the reports give little hint of the re- 

/ lationships betweeu ::hese increased interracial contacts and the other' 
, problems._the .reports identify Nor do -they tell us much about the 
role of the integration and equal-opportunity objectives in relation- 
ship to the changris, c;ba" they recommend. 

School Security 

Perhaps the most curie r « of ::11 the omissions in the reports is 
their- failure to daal with ti . r^rcblems of school disorder and violence. 
All of the. data (I 'J^y^ citec liy Brown; and NCCE) conduce to the view 
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that this is an accelerating phenomenon, the explanations fht which are 
far from clear* Winnowing but potentially troublesome students by lower- 
ing the legal school- leaving agej or i>y sending th<em to off-csmpus jobs 
hardly constitutes a comprehensive solution. We have not set but to 
study school security or the sch'ool's responsibility for the safety * 
and good conduct of its charges j and thus we can offer no suggestions 
as to how this problem may be alleviated. We merely remark that ty 
virtually ignoring the problem,! the authors of the reports diminish the 
credibility of the recommendations they do make. - ' 

Trade-off s Among Obj ectives j ^ 

The reports of feri suggestions, proposals, and recommendations 
but cell us little; about the r^ative worth of each. They tell iis 
even less about the comparative cost — in resources, time, energy, and 
commitoent-^of a(±ie>^iT^ a particular objective. In a world of limited 
and, perhaps for edu'cajiion, actually shrinking resources, the consumer 
of the reports de^e'rves to be informed about priorities and costs. The 
authors were not charged i^ith! developing full-scale systems analyses, 
with ali of their attendant cost/effectiveness and feasibility consid- 
erations, but obviously (as the Coleman and Martin reports suggest), 
such developmental studies are heeded as the next steps.in consideration 
of the proposed reforms. .! . m 



V> POLICY ANALYSIS 
(Michael Timpan|B) ^ 



We have now ^examined the. findings and recommendations of the 
Colem^, Hartiii^ and Brown reports^ from three perspectives: the 
social development of ypUthi the relationship o^iyouths in school to 
the labor market » and the operations of secondary schools. Our next 
task is to estimate what policy-makers* should do wiili' all this infor- 
mation. We will limit cursives to the implications for^^policy 
affectiiig high schools. For economy's sake, we will first ask the 
question: Have the described phenome^a and the" policy problems posed 
by the reports maintained their significance since 1972, atid what is 
their likely trend in the next seve;:al years? It is possible that } 
some of the problems may be vanishing; if so , . certain. recommended 
changes may be irreIe))r<Emt. Next, we will consider the nature of pub- 
lic and professional support for the intended refoicms . , Finally , we 
will suggest which of the reports' policy recommendations should be 
seriously considered , what other reforms not advocated by the re- 
ports should be considered, and \irhich levels of government should do 
what, specifying what ^^^^^^ be done; at the federal level, we 
will Identify desixable. changes in existing programs, possible new 
programs, and important research that needs to be done. 

THE IMPLICAIIOHS OF I^ENT TRESDS^ "^ 

The Tiatu of the problems of youth and . of their 

8ghool^-deacT4biMr-la the th riee-reports-were-attribute d to a c om p lex-^ — 
Interaction of people, places , and events: rapid Increases in the 
. age ' cohorts , expectation of high economic returns from education , 
c h a n ging developmental patterns; existing Institutions, and specific . 
historical trends. How have these dynamic forces developed since 
1972? How has the historical context changed? . 
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;i Demographic shifts 

^ y the pace of demographic 

" growth in the youth cohort had slowed by. 1972, and would continue to 
i, slow;: by 1980 , demographic growth will /stop and a gradual decline in 
^Splutie n^ personiB aged 14 to 24 will begin (Col^nan) . In^ 

;the younger patt of the age group i however , decline has already liegun. 
High school enrpllmehts have begun to decline and will have declined 
by 3 million stud^^^^ or 15 percent, hy 19^3 {Projeotiona of Edu^^ 
c StatisHos) . youths to adults Wch Colemamsuggests is 

related to the di^f iciaty of aggregate socialization processes) will 
decline by almost 21 percait between7now and 1985* For schools, the 
Implications of this declining enrollment have come sharply into focus; 
therisi will be some surcease from the problems of an expanding clientele; 
school of ficials will now have to decide whether td close and consoli- 
date school buildings; they will less often be involved .in building new 
schools. Fewer new/ teachers will be hired. Average staff age will 
probably Increase and staff turnover decline, since most teachers wete 
hired during the boom 1950s and 1960s and are liot yet near retirement. 
Programs^ to improve the capacities of existing staff will become more 
Important and more challenging. High schools, colleges, and other 
educational institutions can \be expected to step up their competition 
for sdaref^'studefits and blur the line between secotidary and post-r 
secondary education. 

Labor Markets 

Since 1972, there has been an abrupt downturn in the economic 
l>mef its" of higher education (Freeman, 1974b). The post-Vie tnam^ars " 
have brought a late surge of the young into the labor market from the 
Araed Services as well as frcMn imdergraduate and graduate schools. 

For the time being, recession aside, entry-level managerial slots 
are congested, and college-educated workers are spilling over into 
jobs that wMre previously the preserve of high school graduates (see 
Section III). Moreover, under the pressure of equal employment regu- 
lations, wbite males have had to conpete more seriously with minorities 
and women for placement and advancement* Even assuming a buoyant 



• economy, it will take a long time for market adjustment mechanisms to 
i absorb the bulge of young workers and to permit Urates of ecpnomic 
fet;urn to bounce back sotaewhat..V In the meantime, we may expect some 
Increase in job dissatisfaction among those workers who will feel 
. "overqualified" for their jobs. This may feed the increasing abso-- 
lute and relative demand for adult and recurrent education programs 
if these workers try to inch their wa;y up the job ladder by adding 
. credentials. Although we do not know how ^these developments will, in 
net, affeft college enrollments, which depend on more than these eco- 
nomic factors, we do not expect markedly high enrollments. 

■ . ' ■ , . . ■ 

Development al Trends . . \ 

i 

Lately, indices of physiological development by age have stabi- 
lized (Coleman, 1974a). The emotional demands of ad jus ting. to a 
modem technological society have not changed greatly in tjiese few 
\years, but increasing suicide rates cUd mental health services for 
t^e >oung suggest these demands may be getting slowly more oppressive. 
Puttire changes are essentially unpredictable. Patterns of cognitive 
development may be affected by both physiological and emotional matu- 
ration processes, but changes in the near future are both unlikely, 
and unpredictable. For educational institutions, there will be no 
great \relief from the strains, in pedagogical and disciplinary prac- 
tice that past developmental t^hanges have introduced. But there may 
be fewei surprises and fewer changes introduced b^ the attendance of 
added segments of the adolescent population, and an opportunity to 
absorb and adjust to recent changes in our understanding of the -pro- 
— cesse s of m atu ratl^nr^ — — -■ — ~ ■ ■/ • . ~ 

Attitiides of Youth " ' - 

There were a variety of behavioral differences ^between youth of 
- the 1960s £uid their earlier counterp'arts — for example, in relation to 
political activism, anti-adult /rhetoric, attitudes toward work, pre- 
^ marital sexual relations, and drugs. Some of these behaviors have 
disappeared, as the fevents apparently producing them have ended.^ As 
the Vietnam war concluded, so^ virtually did campus political activism 
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,and anti-adult .rhetoric * Sonca^^attitudes of youth have begun to move 
back toward those of adults and youth in earlier decades — especially 
attitudes toward work and success* A.dult and youth attitudes toward 
<^nd use of ill illegal drugs, except marijuana, seem to be very simi- 
lar* Changes in attitudes toward some behaviors (e.g. , premarital, 
sexual relations) have remained,^ but adult cohorts are shifting values 
^toward those of youth. •^Differences between adults and youth on ques- 
tions of taste and manners *^ersist. 

• . • / I • . . 

iristitutionai Development 

High* Sfchodls today are hard to distinguish from high schools in 
1971 and 1972. In size, curriculum, and patterns of -attendancie, they 
have changed little. They have neither reversed nor acceleratt^-S the 
gradual trends toward diver sificat^c^^CmiM-rscho^ alternatives > 
work-study- programs) . Student protests have aljnost disappeaifed,j al- 
though . teacher protests (strikes) and ^parent protests (busing and 
textboric demonstrations) may have increased. Students* rights move- 
ments have atrophied. Reported levels of violence and. disorder within 
schools are, j however rising (National Committee for Citizens in 
E^jfcation):. j The public's greatest concerns with schools continue to 
« be discipline, racial integration, drug Use, and rising costs and tax 
burdens \T'he\ Gal%up Polls of Attitudes toward Education: 1969-1972) . 
The curriculum and teachers are among their least' concerns. Except 
for busing, elementary and secondary education, policy has-been an 
important, Jjut not an urgent , public policy issue. The decline in the 
growth of ^he/ student population and the end of optimism about educa- 
. tion as an ageiit of social and ecoiiomic change have dlniinished the ' 
pressure for and puljlic* support . of new revenues. 

The two most active sources of change in the educational policy 
environment in recent years have been collective bargaining and judi- 
cial interaction; aiid their influence will' persist . We expect that 
collective bargaining will continue to spread in American public edu- 



cation and thay secondary school teachers will continue to be the 



Stalwarts of union activity. The induatry will c >.>tmnodate and' 
routinize collective-bargaining processes, and we may hope that, over 



the long run, better grievance and negotiating procedures will heighten 
teacher morale an4 professional standards. But, for the next few years; 
we had best assume that collective bargaining processes- will limit the 
//high schools' capacity for innovation; any proposed reform will be more . 
or less feasible according to whether or not organized teachers are 
likely to find it in their economic and organizational self-interest. 

In recent years, the courts have expanded their areas of inter- o 
vention into education policy. So far, they have persisted in ordering 
desegregation of secondary schools, often involving busii-g, sometimes 
across jurisdictional boundaries. The practical and political possi- 
bilities for additional busing may, however, be limited. 

Other important areas of Judicial intervention hiave been in school, 
finance reforms,/ in defining students' rights, and in questioning the 
economic aiid legal basis of . the current practice of requiring certain / 
credentials, such as a high school diploma. Such pressures are likely 
to continue. 

. In^ short, the .context of school reform for youth has changed in 
several major respects since 1972. Some of the changes were predict- 
able, some^ were not. The net effect has been to cast considerable 
doubt as to the permanence of some of the trends to which the three . 
reports reacted, and to diminish the sense of crisis associated with 
secondary^- education and the prospects /for reform^ 

PROSPECTS FOR REFORM /'^ ■ ■ ■ 

r ■ ■ ' • - / 

■ ' ■ I ' , ■ ■ , ' / 

Public. Support for High School Reform ^« 

Assessment of the proposed high school^ reforms must include a 
review of the extent to which members of the public and the profession 
share the reports' general view of the problems and support the itidi- ^ 
^ cat eid direction of refor?i. Public and professioi^l opinion can, of 
course, change^ unpredictably; ^but it has been quite consistent on the 

Consider, for example, one conceivable shift in>. public opinion: 
concerns with risking levels of crime and violence in schools and con- 
tinuing drug abu^ problems could coalesce With concerns over apparently 
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question of school reform in the recent past. In 197Q and 1971, the 
public and high school students were asked about innovation in. schools 
(see Table 1(T) . About 20 percent of the national sample-of the public 
felt that the schools wer&^oo little interested^in trying hew methods. 
High school students were less"^atisfied: 43 percent believed that th'e 
schools were not interested in change, and more than 50 percent be- 
lievedj^that more change was needed. In answer 'to another question, 
students were mor^ likely than the public to believe that teachers and 
curriculum were a "major problem" in schools. 

There is more agreement among the public and students about how 
a high school e J ation might be improved. Bothjghe rubiic and stu- 
dents agree that the high school is too acadBtaically oriented (see 
Table 31) and that more emphasis should be placed on preparing: the non- 
coilcje bound for jobj. fhree-fourths of the students and more than -\ 
half of the tptal sample believe that greater use -should be made of ' 
educational, opportunities outside . the school. Fifty-six percent of the 
studenlts, but only 33 percent of the total sample, believed there should 
be' more time for independent study. 

/In 1972 and 1973', Gallup polls of new national samples, plus a 
small sample of educators, put forth ^ecific si^ggestions for innova- 
tion that received strong support :\ career education was favored by 
90 percent of both groups; alternative highN^hools, by 62 percent of 
the public and 80 percent of the educators; smailer high schools, by 
57 and 76 pfercent, respectively. Both groups heavil>^avo red compul- 
sory education to 16 years of age or highelr;;. 



declining achievement standards, to produce a\iarkedly new climate of 
opinion calling for stricter discipline, more eJroulsion from high \ 
school, and kdded concentration on basic readin^g^nd computational 
skills. In siich an eventuality, the prospect for \:eforms like those 
reviewed here would change greatly. \ 

The\NLS of 1972 high school graduates found thati more help with 
job-finding, more emphasis on vocationaJ.-technical programs, arid more 
practical work experience were leading concerns of high\chool seniors, 
surpassed ^only by the need for more basic math and readinkhelp. 
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Table 10 ' ' 

' ■ ■ V 

ATTITUDES TOWARD CHANGE IN THE SCHOOLS: 
THE RESULTS OF GALLUP SURVEYS 
(Percentage of Sample) 



V 




/. 


Response 




/ • . ^. 

Question 


Respop^nt 


Not 
Interested 


Too 
Ready 


OK 


Uncertain 


Do you feel local 
public schools are 
not interested in 
trying new ways? 
(1970) 


National 
Sample 

High School 
Students 


20 
43 


21\ 
19 


32. 
34 


27 
4 




/' 
/.■ 


Not 
Enough 


Too. 
Many 


OK 


Uncertain 


Are top many edu- 
catioifal changes / 
being tried? / 
(1971) / 

. ■ V ■ 


National 
Sample 

High School 
' Students 


24 
53 


22 
14 


32 

31 ' 


■ 22 '1 

'2/ ■ 



/ 
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Table 11 



RESPONSE IN A GALLUP SURVEY ON NEED FOR LESS , 
, ACADEMIC EMPHASIS IN SCHOOLS 

(Percentage of Sample) 

• • ' ; : ' ■ . ■ ' ' / 






Response- 




Respondent 


Agree 


Disagree 


Uncertain 


Do you think the schools 
spend too much time in 
preparing students for 
^college and not on occu- 
pations which don't re- 
. quire a college degree? 
(1971) 


Nationa;L- 
Sample 

High School 
Students 


68 
61 


23 
35 


9 
4 


Do you approve of 
schools reducing the 
amount of classroom 
instruction to make 
great'er use of educa- 
tional opportunities 
/outside school? 
(1972) 


^ National 
Sample 

iiigh School 
Students 


56 
72 


34 
26 


10 

A ■ 
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High school students would like to see themselves more actively 
involved in school decisionmaking, wherea-s* parents seemed less inclined 
to think this is necessary. More than 75 percenf of the students but 
only 40 percent of parents thought tha;t students should have more, in- 
fluence on curriculum, school rules, and dress codes. Fifty percent 
of the students thought they should have more of a say about teachers,' 
but only 20 per cert of the. parents thought so. 

The public' s ^support for innovation in general is lukewarm; stu- 
dents, however, are much bolder in' their support of change. When 
specific changes like those put forth by the panel reports are pro- 
posed, many of them receive relatively strong support from the public 
and very strong support from students and^^ educators. 

Professional Support for Reform ' 

Since the release of the Coleman, Martin, and Brown reports, high 
school educators have infllcated further agreement with their findings 
and proposals. The \^ASSP has reviewed the three reports thoroughly and 
developed a program of reform based on them (National -Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1975a). The high school principals accept 
many of the central premises of the reports, s^uch as the heterogeneity 
of students and the dynamic complexity of jthe transition students 
undertake. They acknpwledge the breakdow^i irt%ocletal consensus about 
"the goals of adolescent development and agree that the high schools 
must;^ in. consequence, end their political and bureaucratic isolation, 
and move out to discover and implement the changes that each community 
will continually require of them. On clpse examination, however, it 
becomes clear that the NASSP has cut and fit the proposed reforms in 
ways that assure that high school managers remain in the driver's seat. 
They believe workplace and 6ther off-campus educational activities 
should remain under their control, with beefed'^-up, highly specialize^ 
guidance staff. Community involvement should be defined and managed by 
the secondary schoolmen, and community policy inputs will be more 
advisory than participatory in nature. Alternative programs and ac- 
celerated college courses should be created Dithin the structure of the 
larger high schools. The unburdening of social missions is conceived 
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of mostly as the transfer from the high school to unnamed locations 
of those students who are unable to function educationally in the 
reoriented hign school programs, 

/ The NASSP response has many constructive elements, but it leaves 
to the consideration of others (we will later suggest that they be 
federal or state pplicy-niakers) several of the more substantial re-- 
forms suggested by the reports: 



< o Establishment of small, independent, specialized high 
schools. ^ . 

/ o New institutions, such as youth communities and com- 
munity arts, career, and guidance services. 

:0 Financial -instruments (vouphers 'or ^educational / 
redrawing rights) and reorganizations that would 
authorize and subsidize student choice in the pur- 
chase of education in the later secondary years and 
beyond. , i 

o Extensive sharing of defilsionmaking powers among 
school staff, students, and community. 

o Systematic analysis of the allocation of respons'i- / 
bilities for the socialization and custody of high 
.school age students among public and private insti- 
tutions. 

The^e is clearly wide support for mild versions of reforms thait i-joxxld 
make high schools more f lexi>^3e and. more in touch with the rGmmunJfcy 
and workplace. But reforms that woi:ld lessen the high e^^faool's; grip 
on the process of "^secondary education may need substantial political 
support and economic resources to encourage or subsidize change. 



Standing in some contrast to the NASSP platform are the recom- 
mendations of Task Force '74, The Adolesaentj Other Citizens j'^ and— -~ 
Their High Schools, a fpllow-on study to the Brown report. Composed 
of persons with community, school district', state,' and research per- 
spectives on secondary schooling, as well as principals. Task Force 
•74 is considerably piore willing than NASSP to encourage extensive 
conmunlty participation in decisions, to envisage alternatives apart 
from the comprehensive high school, and to cont^late sharing poten- 
tial students with post-secondary institutions. Tlie NASSP represen- 
tative on the task force dissented from the report in precisely these 
respects. 



SUMMARY EVALUATION OF FINDINGS AND PROPOSALS 

We have examined the logic and evidence In. the three reports on 
youth and schooling and have often found bot^ Inadequate. In con- 
nection with most of their specific recommendations^ we have lamiented 
* the absence of information on program design, feaslbl4.1ty, costs, and 
potential- trade-off s among recommendations. ' 

Our critique should rwt pbscure the fact that these reports per- 
formed a great public service: They tried to crystallize vague but 
profound public concerns into clear-cut propoisitlons about what is 
right and what is wrqng with American youth and the institutions 
serving them. They raise fundamental questions about the impact of 
such factors as age-based segregation; delayed entry of youth into 
full-time adult roles; and changes in (or new understandings of) the 
patterns of physical, emotional, and cognitive~development . They also 
bring to light more contextual but still basic, phenomena — *such as the 
pressures of verry large cohorts of youth, a newly perceived bureau- 
cratizatii'^r of schooling, and the general unresponsiveness of the 
institutions serving youth cohorts. These are phenomena about which 
sustained thinking is too rarely available to policy-makers and 
■ ^a.^ a^ts... - . 

Methodologically^ it is quite beyond the state-of-the-art to 
. estimate the ultimate significance of these developments. We can 
only iestimate how seriously events that have already occurred have 
affeciicd either youth or the total society; but even such value 
judgment^ will leave open questions about the effect of past happen- 
ings upon the future behavior of a given youth cohort or upon the 
behavior of Bui^ceedlng youth cohorts* 

Nevertheless; the reports reached several far-reacjling conclu- 
sions about our social arrangements fcr youth, and proposed many 
changes* In our review^ we, have found some of their conclusions to 
be more reasonable and consistent with the available evidence, than 
others. Sipiecifica].ly9 we conclude that: 

V • ■ " • " .■ ' • • ' ^ ' ' 

o The heterogeneity of youth in physiological, cogni- 
tive, and psychological development at any given age 
or itt any gicouplng ha as the reports suggest; sub- 
stantial ifiiqplicationsforj that confine youth 
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to narrow age groups (i.e.^ grades) and batch- 
process on that basis. 

The lowering of the age of puberty and the raising 
of the age for assumiiig ad|filthopd hasV as the re- 
ports say, prolonged the average period of adoles- 
cence. Society's adjustment to the longer period 
of adolescence has been incomplete. Youth^es 
not have a clearly define^^ole during thesfe years, 
especially when many adc(^scents a^ pro- 
ceed to adulthood quickly. However, for all \ 
adolescents, the prolongation is partly a reisponse 
to new optjoas available to them and of the ^tlmeX 
needed to xhoose wisely. Youth's transition should^ 
include more oppbrtunities to exercise progressive 
independence, to bridge the gap betweenvin-school 
dependency and out-of -school freedom. The period 
of youth should not be deliberately shortened. 

The advent of universal secondary education and 
large-scale college attendance has separated most 
youth from other social settings for considerable 
amounts of time, and the separation of home and 
workplace in adult life has compounded the problem/ 
What is less clear is the reports' contention that 
these developments have contributed to unstable 
youth cultures and greater intergenerational con- 
flict. / : 

The peer group — ^which the reports see as 4 largely 
negative social force, promoting emotional and 
physical Conflict and exaggerated concern about 
trivial matters among its members, and impeding 
institutional performance—is. a less pervasive in- 
^fluence on yo^uth than the reports suggest. The 
peer'grou^ also performs positive functions, helping 
youth to achieve identity and autonomy; it even 
contributes to their education of one another. 

J^ny of the structural characteristics attributed 
to high schools — such as bureaucratization and uni- / 
formity of progtam~are overdrawn, but only a little. 
High schobls have shown a limited capacity to di- 
vers l,fy and to change, especially in improving* 
curricula. Some high schools, but not a majority, 
are aliso "too large" in the seune that their very 
size, promotes impersonal routine handling of sttj- 
dents« 

The reports overemphasize the potential of the work- 
place, both as an educative and as a socializing 
force. High schools have long had sizable and not ^ 
wholly successful work-related education programs. 
The expansion of these programs on a large scale 
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^nto public or private industry work settings would 
Vte more difficult than the reports suggest. More- 
over « most schopl youth think work is very important 
. and are already working, although the quality of 
many youth jobs is low. /One commodity that does 
seem to help youth to makf^ occupational choices, 
more than specific skill training, is information 
on' the nature of available alternatives. 

o The reports are unwarrantably preoccupied^with the 
problems of white, male, middle-class youth. To be 
sure, -many of this class manifested unexpected, often 
hostile and aggressive, behavior in the 1960s, but .. 
less so today. Analyses that, in effect, set aside 
temporarily the known problenis of black, female, and 
working class youth, must be looked at very skeptl-^ 
cally by analysts who are trying tlo decide whether 
• the findings pertain to these major subgroups of youth 
and who wish to determine whether or not the proposals 
for reform will benefit them. 

It Is^ from this stimmary perspective that we assess the reports' major 
. recommendations . 

Dispersion /I 

We believe, that there are substantial grounds to support the 
reports' perception that high school youth should have more opportunity 
to encounter and learn ^rom the workplaces and aesthetlc/axpressive 
activities taking place in their .(tommunities. Undoubtedly today's 
youth find it difficult to match their aptitudes and interests against 
the opportunities and requirements for various carreers and adult pur- 
suits^ and to derive therefrom plans for further personal development. , 
It seems clear, too, that the information transmission system in gen- 
eral and the high schools in particular are inherently limited in their 
abilities to assist in this process. Such individual decisions must be 
made partly on actual experience. However, we think dispersion pro- 
posals intended to "defuse" uncontrollable youth, are unnecessary., 

In time, if well done, dispersion strategies will have addi- 
tional indirect benefits by diminishing the historic jpolitical and 
bureaucratic isolation of school systems from other community func- 
tions and diminish their academic bias, by providing equally valued 
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altirnatives. , It will also bring into focus the need (discussed '\ 
below) for the school, ox some other social institution, to assist' 
nqn-college-bound students in their transition to the world of work. 

We would suggest two serious constraints to the dispersion pro- 
cess: that it not try to serve the purpose of hastening the entrV of 
youth into career channels, and that it not be, in its operation, 
inequitable aiibng different types of students. We do hot believe the 
case for shortening the period of youth pr adolescence has been mide. 
We believe ^that young people require considerable time and room for 
trial-and-error in their adjustment to our coiq)lex and changing 
society and its economy; we suggest that schools may be a vfiLluablct 
buffer' arid student peer groups may contribute more constructively to 
the adjustment process tHan the reports indicate. The proposed al- 
ternative socializer, the workplace, does not automatically recommend 
itself to us. Much of our society's prpd^ctive activity contributes 

^little to individual fulfillment (Behn et al. ; Terkel)- and many^ of 

' ■ i " ■ ■ ' ■ " ■ -' ' ' ■ 

the work experiences that mlgj^t be made available to students are now 

and are likely to remain similarly tmrewarding. More than is recog- 
nized, yoiing persons (75 percent 6 f whom hold jobs during high school) 

may understand all they need to know about such jobs. 

■ . . , . V • . ■ ■ i 

Would-be dispersion plans must also be reviewed for their equity^' 
implications. Dispersion in the, wrong hands becomes disposal. The 
Brown report suggestion that sbme students who are not profiting from 
high school might be better off elsewhere is disturbing in the degree 
that it might, despitze the policy-makers' honorable intent, "dump" 
many of the least adequate students into various unproductive jobs in 
the community* / 

Finally, without sizable 'subsidj^ to the host firms and institii- 
tions, we doubt that sufficient work experiences can be located for 
the whole high school^ population. '^l^or will it be easy to design 



It would seem important, on this score, to review federal regu- 
lations relating to health care, child care, and other federally- 
supported or -regulated social services, to be sure that they, do not 
Impede the employment of young workers. 
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systems to assign and keep track of large numbers of newly itirieraht 
students. 

Dispersion programs should then be individualized, voluntary, 
and .highly expi-oracory for both the student and the school; When and 
if they are adopted, compulsory requirements for out-of-school ex- 
periences should be flexible and general iji nature rather than spe- 
cific. They ^shQcl!? never be allowed to have the purpose or removing 
troublesome students from the ambit of the school's educational 
responsibilities. / ' • 

Individualization and Fleyribility 

It is difficult to argue against Indivlduallzatioh and flexi- 
bllity in secondary education programs. Most of' the more substantial" 
reforms tried in the last twa decades—team teaching, differential 
staffing, minl--courses, mini-schools, modular scheduling, independent 
study, cooperative education, media-center programs, and so on— have 
these characteristics. The evidence within the reports on the de- 
velopmental heterogeneity of youth in our comple:lc society reinforces 
the arguments Jcor Individualization: now we can see just how true it 
is that ""no two student^are alike." The main feature the reports 
add is to take these developments outside the school building. 

We believe that the degree of individualization impi;led in the 
reptJTts' suggested reforms reveals Several underlying dangers. The 
proposed reforms would ultimately require no less than a comprehen- 
sive educationel diagnpsis and treatment plan for each high school - 
student in or^er to determine the unique and optimal mix (in bo^th sub- 
•stance and timing) of school, work experience ^ and other pergonal 
development. Such a program would be worth the effort only if it 
satisfied four difficult (and" famlliiar) conditions: (1) it should 
embody general agreement about the needs of high school youth; (l) it 
should utilize effective tpols of diagnosis; (3) it should have effec- 
tive ways of carrying out what is prescribed; and (4) it should be 
equitable In practice. 

Meeting- thlB^f Irs t condition would entail marked changes in the 
preconceptions of many secondary educators. Traditional academic 
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achlev^eht norms would be partly replaced by norms valuing, for 
example, biit-of-school experience and students' achieving personal 
autonomy in their educational lives. Conceptions about subject- 
matter mas tefry "would also have to be altered suit Individual needs. 
These goals may be unattainable for most high schools. We see little 
basis for assuming that school staff s will have either the desire ,or ^ 
the abi^lity to"^ change their ways of thinking and operating to this 
extent.^ Nor is the public likely to be enthusiastic: the educa- ^ 
tional gains of individualization have never been demonstrated by 
ordinary achievement measures, and the difficulties in maintaining 
control and discipline of minor citizens will seem and probably will 
be, substantial. ^ 

The second necessary condition is that educational institutions 
be able to diagnose the ^individual student's needs effectively. This 
requirement seems to us far beyond th^ state-of-the-art. Reliable 
measurement tools of this nature simply do not exist. If invented, 
their utility for both middle-class and disadvantaged students needs 
to be demonstrated, and their- successful administration would require 
' staff training and re-training programs of a previously undreamed-of 
effectiveness. Similarly, the third necessairy condition would imply 
parallel curricular and pedagogical changes, not to mention %he 
existence (doubtful, as we have argued above) of a myriad of appro- 
priate out-of-school experiences. ^' ' ' 

None of the above reservations would necessarily stay the usual 
American inclination to "try^this out and see how "it works" — but the 
possibility that these steps will heighten inequities in secondary 
education should give us some pause^ If perceptions a(hd attitudes 
need to be changed, they need to be changed most as they affect dis- 
advantaged and minority students. If new measurements and programs 
need to be developed, developing them for minority and disadvantaged 
students will be most difficult. And, if there;, is any trade-off be- 
tweeh the new individualized programs and previous priorities aimed 
at. producing uniform programs of a standard quality for all students,' 
the students most at risk are the disadvantaged and those from minori- 
ties, whose successful acquisition of the basic competencies that 
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traditional programs aim to produce is both more recent and less com- 
plete. Moreover, in many urban and rural high schools .that serve 
high proportions of disadvantaged students, the prospects* for "success-/ 
ful reforms along these lines may be slim indeed. There may be fewer 
reswrv^es in the school, and in the surrounding community to provide 
desirable kinds » of new educational experiences. 

. In light of the above, the following points summarize our views 
on some ofc the specific suggestions for individualization and flexi- 
bility of program. 

Smaller Units of Secondary Scl>ooling . No one is recommending^ 
that high schools should be larger. The arguments for drastically 

smaller schools, however, are not that compelling. ' Smaller schools i 

. V ■ ■ " ' ■ ^ % ' ■ ■ ■ \ ' ■ ■ 

are assumed to impart desirable flexibility in the educational pro- 

. ■• . ^ 1 ' ■ ■ 

gram as a whole, but they may also* iiapose limitations on the amount 

O'f^ciifferent courses available to students within them. They may be 
somewhat more socially kuppor£ive for individual students, but run the 
risk of being c±ass~ and race-segregated. In an era of declining en- 
rollments, however, school districts should not worry if the iy large 
high schools get gradixally smaller 1\ Little will be lost in cbmpre- 
hehsiveness, flexibility, eff iciencyi\ or class- and race-desegregation-, 
and something may be gained in the creation of a more human scale of 
activity. Sub-scho61s 'may enhance theseXgains ^ib±t further without 
'adverse effects, arid a limited number of alternative high schools, 
serving the highly distinctive needs of specific small proportions 
of the student population, need not ^iisturb th^ desired pat'^erns of 
secondary schooling. ' ^\ 

Performance Criteria, Ctedit for Experience > and School-Ljekving 
Requirements . Perfonaance- ctiteria for basic and measurable skills 
of reading and aritHmetJic seem feas^le, provided they are attached 
to a high school program that seeks nuch objectives, .v.system of 

credit for experience will be necessary in order to give appropriate 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ^ . * ■• . ■ ■ . ' ■ * > 

yalue-f or-time-spent to many of the suggested Out-of-schoipl educa- ' ^ 

tional programs. Defining either performr-nce- or experience-criteria 

will present challenging practical and political problems. Much of / 

the^ltimate success of such programs wij.1 depend upon^how employers ' 



and institutions of higher education receive such credentials. For 
^employers-in particular, a carefully desigi[ied credential, including 

certification of basic skills , successful completion /of work-related 

experiences, and academic achievement in selective areas of particu-- 
^lar interest to the student , should be superior to the present 

diploma, which sometimes betokens little mote than patience and a 



certain minimal^ ability to live wit h_inl_a--^set—of-nnii^^^ ' 

Establishing these new ways of accumulating credit should lead 
naturally to greater discretion in the timing of high school cbmple- 
tibn. Several states, such as* California, are well -advanced on this 
road, iahd secondary educators seem eager to piirsue moderate versions 
of it. The principal danger is one that we referred to earlier: ^ / " 
hard-to-educate students may •T)e steered too readily toward out-of-i 
school programs and, at the end, pffered cheap, useless credits and 
credentials^ ^ This danger leads to an even more alarming prospec.t: 
serious consC^^^ration may be given to the Brown report's recoramenda- 
tion that the compulsory school ag6 be lowered drama tically,\ without 
attending to that report's caveat that such consideration must "follow 
not precede" the development and installation of alternative programs \^ 
that will provide students who leave early with the skills to assume 
adulthcJSd... ' • 

If secondary education inoves in any considerable degree toward 
programs of dispersion with some performa^pce criteria and credit for 
experience, concern for ensuring an adequate supply of out-of -school 
experiences and concern for equity should lead to serious consider- 
ation of proposals tof eduaational draiHng rights or life^-long 
.voiiohera that will be available to students in the later years of high 
dchbol, and remain available for use through college and adult years. 
We have previously mentioned thaf .some subsidy will be required to 
fosjter enough out-of-school positions for students; drawing rights 
would be one form such subsidy might take. Colleges and universities 
are aLready seeking qualified high school students f or ^^arly admis- 
sions/and will continue to do so as the number of potential entrants 
begins to decline. DrawjSig rights would ensure .that financial assis- 
tance was available to economically disadvantaged qualified high 
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school students who were as eager as the well off to accelerate their 
educatibnr They could also be designed so that employers had some 
incentive to welcome and train disadvaataged sttidents. \ 

The notion of drawing rights bristles with problems of politi- 
cal and administrative feasibility, standards for ! eligibility and for 
the amount of the award, • redemption for non-use, and cost. Btit we 
believe that e4ucational drawing rights would facilitate the proposed 
reforms. Concerns for their political feasibility and cost might be 
reduced by keeping their use limited and under some degree of school 
!^^ys tern control during the high school years. These and other ques- 
tions will, however , "require design and feasibility testing. 



Curriculum Reform- ; . 

In this analysis, we have not focused \much attention on they 
merits of the proposed curricular reforms. Our only observation is: 
to the extent that the reforms call for interdisciplinary plannan^ 
and programs or depend upon significant change in the student role 
(as in the Mpirtin report's call for schools as laboratories for citi- 
zenship) , the same problems of organizatiopal feasibility will attend 
these ref otms as attend those involved in the basic moves tpward dis- 
persion and individualization. 



Reforms in Governance ^/V, , 

~ ' ' '■ • . '/ ■ . y / "X 

. The Brown report observes t'lat national consensus on the, goals 
of secondary education has diminished and perhaps evapoirated. ^Thls 
observation is crucial. It illuminates the quandary or secondary 
educators who are trying to set priorities; and it justifies recom- 
mendations to exparid local educational planning by haying more par- 
.ticipation by stuients and conmunity groups — rather than assuming that 
educators embody a nationally agreed-ui/on vision. However, such local 
planning is likelly to be confusing and fraught with personal and insti- 
tutional conflicts. Local consensus on educational goals usually 
exceeds the degree of national consensus by only a little, and the new 
differences in interest that appear among educators, parents, and stu- 



dents niay signal 



an increase rather than a decrease in the net amount 
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of local community discontent with high schools'. In the final analy- 
• sis, if ''the planning were ineffective or dominated by institutional, 
interests., otill greater alienation would result* Increasingly, how- 
ever, well-educated and restive coiomunities will make such partici- 
pation inevitable, if major high school reforms are to J)e attempted* 
In pursuing the proposed refonas^ at least 'two other aspects of 
governance also merit careful review: developing staff so that it is 
capable of performing new functions and defining/ institutional re- 
^ponsibilities for the custody of youth. _ . \ 

We have alluded several times to\uture difficulties in staff 
development. Over ^the next several years, the teaching staffs in high 
schools will be older, more senior iii years of service, and more 
unionized. There will be. less staff growth and lesis turnover. Salary 
settlements will do well to keep pace with lising costsl of livings ana 
opportunities for advancement to administrative^ slots will diminish. 
Past progr amis of in-service development have no record ^of effective- 
ness. Innovation in high schoolis seemingly can occur only with the 
full and continued cooperation of the teaching staff. Simply put, 
high school reforms will stand or fall depending upon th^e cooperation 
of high school teachers — and their cooperation will have^as its price 
their defining the extent of the reforms and helping determine who con- 
trols them. Successful staff development plans that will'\ produce the 
desired reforms must: (1) enable teachers to regard their^ roles, 
vis-a-vis students and community, differently and enable them to 
function effectively in new situations; and (2) enjoy at leaist the 
tolerance~^nd the cooperatipn-rof . teacher orgeinizations.. This is a 
"tall order^ but one (^hat would-be reformers must try to fii:^. 

As indicated previously , all three reports underrate the impor- 
tance of the high school's function of keeping custody of over ten 
million minors. Our. society and economy keep the young and one or 
more parent absent from the home for many hours, most days of the week. 
Without specific assurance of who — ^schools, workplaces, diverse\com- . 
munity organizations — will be responsible for the safekeeping of\both 
the persons and the rights of yoi/th, many parents and other members of 
the public will seriously question the proposed reforms. \^ 

.': • ■ ' : ■ ■ ■ / ' '.• • \ ■ 
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Youth and the Workplace " 

The reports (especially that of Coleman) all suggest that stable^ 
socially productive job-holding is a major attribute of adulthood; 
they ar,e concerned that neither schools nor the youth society prepares 
young people^ to function well in this respect. They would giveSirputh 
greater opportunity than tjiey presently have to combine, or alternate 
school and' work so that, they can continuously seek personal develop- 
ment consistent with the constraints and opportunities that/xhey will 
face in the workplace. As we have said, suc^ programs could indeed 
help many students, provided that they do noi^ further segregate youths 
by class or talent and are hot pushed to the point wher/e they force 
students to make premature or irrevocable choices, a full set 

of reforms concerning the school-work connection must /also deaj 



the efficiency of labor markets directly; for instance: / /, 

o The quality of many jobs available to young workers is 
low and may contribute as much as schooling or age se- 
gregation to alienation among the yoUng. y 

o Youth employment is especially sensitive to changes in 
the quantity of jobs, i.e.,\to national economic policy. 

o In the case of young blacks (as well as other minori- ^ 
t'es), discrimination, discouragement, and ^ lack of in- 
formation about or geographical access to jobs^ create 
...^ ..e . ...^^^^^ 

Various legislative restrictions mentioned in the reports — such as 
minimum wage and child-labor laws and employers' costs in contributory 
benefit systems-r-reduce the efficiency of the labor market somewhat, 
but attacking .them frontally seems insufficient and, in any event, may 
be less effective than stimulating a direct demand for labor. What 
is needed that the reports do not provide is some systematic analyses 
and recommendations concerning the problems youths encounter in enter- 
ing the labor market, y ^ 

High schools might ha^ some modest success in Improving labor 
market performance if they Cere to assume resppnsibility for job place- 
ment of non-college-bound students. No other institution has that 
responsibility. Students, especially minority students, lack both 
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information and 'advice in their initial job search; success in job 
place^^>^i>Sr- oouid serve, in the long rUii, as one demonstrable outcome 
oPi^fetfc>.o3.iie^,g that could be'^used to evaluate and measure the diverse 
nonacaaciuic activities of these proposed reforms. It is not likely 
that existing counselors would have the training or desire to concen-/ 
trate successfuliy in this mission. Thus, new skills and procedures 
most probably will have to be invented, . 

WHO SHOULD DO WHAT ? 

One of the flawis common to the commission mode of analysis* is 
that no decisionmakers have any obligation to pay attention to com- 
mission recommendations. Such has b^en the case with these reports. 
Th,e professional association of secondary school principals is trying 
to develop a new reform program from them, but local, state, and fed- 
eral policy-makers have given them little systematic attention. 

Everything we have said so far would suggest a captious response 
to the reports' recommendations — but . they should not be ignored. / Further, 
as the Coleman report admits, many of these proposals might best be viewed 
as suggestions for experimentation. Moreover, for s^me levels of policy- 
making (e.g., state governments), the need may be for i^egulatory and 
legislative action ,it%enable reform rather- than for the design and 
operation of specific new programs. At this stage, the approach to 
reform at every level should be systematic but distinctly exploratory. 

School Districts and Local Educational Officials -----^ 

Local school officials will determine^the specific nature of pro- 
gram reforms in the 25,000 individual secondary schools. It will be 
mostly up to. them to decide how much dispersed, individualized educa-^ 
tion their high school students should ,aiave. Only they can provide ap- 
propriate resources arid conclude the appro^j-iate arrangements^with 
community gro'ups and private organizations. Only they can determine 
whethet new modes of planning--with the coranunit-? and with students — 
are valuable or sham; In making their plans for reform, -however, 
local officials should be very caref ajx to consider: 
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o The availability of appropriate out-of-scho61 experieilces 
(especially jobs that will have the desired educational 
value) . . 

o Availability of valid and acceptable measures for per- 
formance and experience out-of "^school. 

o . Systems to keep track of the students vho are in and out 
of school. 

o Indicators of thie impact and effectiveness of reforms on 
various classes of students. 

o Staff development strategies that will help teachers and 
administrators to succeed in new activities.. 

.o ^ The cooperation of teacher organizations. / 

o Costs « 

States 

Without state-level activity, IcJ^l school responses are likely 
to be haphazard and without broad effect across district lines« Many 
school districts will be discouraged by restrictive state requirements' 
or simply by past state practice. The likely result will be that those 
school districts that are most venturesome and whose secondary programs 
are most stimulating and least in need of reform— the so-called light- 
house districts— will be those that try it. This pattern of innova-. 
tion has not been an eff icient . channel for a wide dissemination of 
schocPl reforms (Ford Foundation; Berman and McLaughlin). 

State activities could include categorical programs to promote 
high school reforms, but the more fundamental need is to review and, 
where desirable, amend state- level requirements — rof constitutional, 
legislative, and administrative origin — that prevent desirable changes 
in secondary education programs. The iareas of concern will include: 

o Institutional accountability for students, including com- 
pulsory attendance laws, definitions of attendance, re- , 
sponsibilities for choice, liability for students' health 
and safety off-campus, etc. 

o Establx.nihg and upholding criteria for skill 'pBrfxDrmance 

or hbhscTibbl educational experierice"tKat wfri^omprement 
^ traditional criteria for ^cademic credit. 

o Accrediting teachers and other educating persons, and 
supervising publicly supported educator-trainings 
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institutions so that newly desired skills are provided 
and recognized professionally. 

o Allowing payments to nonschool institutions for services 

to students. ^ 

o Overseeing collective bargaining patterns within the 

state to assure that they do not unnecessarily constrain 
desirable patterns of reform. 

To launch ssuch an extensive reconsideration of established policies 
in a context '^here the effects of the reform are largely unknown, seems 
to us to call for statewide deliberation. Several states (including 
California, North Carolina, Oregon, and Florida) have made such consid- 
eration, either by staff or by their own commissions, and have installed 
some of the s^uggested reforms (notably, performance criteria for basic 
educational skill*^ and earlier exit based on c_')mpetency) . Other states 
interested in considering? the proposed reforms might well launch such 
formal across-the-board consideration of the problems of high schools— r 
all the while keeping their eye on the forerunners to see what exper- 
ience shows about intended end unintended- consequences. 

The Federal fe. } . 7 econ<;j^:ry School Reforms 

The fe^^ciirai ^^ovemmeiit has two traditional roles fn American 
educati^v:: ^.<?.i:i.c> dtat- it might fulfill in respoase to the proposals' 
of the Col<iaij^,n^ M^^ rtin, and E^own reports: capacity-building^grants 
for prior j ^u ^jimo ?blem areas, and research. 

-gg£^> 1^t^^-^:^^ \ding . As the Martin report sugges^fs, the problems 
of secondi.vy -iducation have received scant attention in federal edu- 
cation progx 9ms. Only vocational ^.ad career education policies have 
vi^irectly afftsz-ted high school prcsrams. It is impoorxL \ 5 to establish 
crxteria to proved federal interest I:: particular areas of educational 
policy, but the reform of secondary/education seems, on its face, a 
nationally significant issue, with obvious 'implications for national 
economic policy, systems of criminal justice, and higher education 
policies,- to name a few. A caoacity-building grant program woiild 
provide encouragement and siipport for local projects that would be 
difficult to design and operate, and would be costly initially. Federal 
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support coulc^ he channeled through the Special Projects authority, for 
maximum tar^j'iti?ig. States could be urged to use Title Ill-type activ- 
ities in tlii^ Consolidated Grants package, to manifest interest and 
guidance v:iL:|rheir level, too. 

Otheiv "Studies have suggested that compensatory education programs 
under Titi*:* I might well be developed for disadvantaged students in 
secondary schools (Larson and Dittmann) • We are not in a position to 
assess sv.-h plans, but if they are believed to be effective, such 
Title X ;s^^-ojects /might dovetail very nicely with Title III or Special 
Projects C'^ctivities in the same high schools., with Title I attending 
to. biisic; skill instruction as an under girding for the other designs 
for individualization and dispersion. 

Another area federal capacity-building activity is staff de- 
velopment;; the i'vtv;v^sed ^reforms disclose at least one area where current 
federf?^ poXLz^es are not moving to meet future needs. The federal 

teacher traivdiv^ programs were justified originally by the teacher 

I ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ^ ' '. ■ \ 

shortage u bu^" (Sre withering in the face of the current surplus of teach- 

■ . * ' ■ 

ers. Th«£ £>roposed reforms in secondary education call for a differently 

trained hinh school teacher. They vould also. place substantial new 

Teq\idixrjments oh existing high school teachers , and call for in-service 

tr^'inlng programs to impart new skills to old staff on an unheard-of 

r;cale. Current federal staff training, programs, such as the Education 

Professions Development Act (EPDA) , could be revamped to help ^ith the 

task,/ At the least, capacity-building grants to school distric::s for 

high school reform should recognize and subsidize t^e extensive staff 

development and staff planning activities that will be required. 

Research Prioritie s. Our litany of reservations and objections 
to the findings Md-^ recommendations of the reports clearly suggests 
liiore research needs than can be met in the immediate future. We will 
confine our suggestions to (1) research that would fill those gaps in 
knowledge that we found most serious, and (2) several specific deyelop- 
mental' and experimental activities that are needed to allow specific 
proposed reforms to move forward. 

The general research problem .was suggested by our analysis in 
Section II. Theoretical and empirical work is needed to (1) describe 
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and define the several attributes of adulthood (iob-holding, faitnily 
formation, civic behavior, etc. ) and (2) establish the relationship 
between these attributes and the many varieties of youth behavibr, 
rangilig from school performance to peer group activity to youth em- 
ployment experiences. Better data are needed to distinguish genuine 
trends in these patterns of development from the characteristics in- 
« herent in adolescence and from the Immediate or lingering impact of 
traumatic historical events. Specific research projects that are 
needed to improve the basis for future po^licies include: 

o Inquiry into the nature of the transition of the major- 
ity of noncollege-bound youths from secondary schools 
to satisfactory adult employment. 

o Studies, specifically focused on the developmental pat- 
terns of adolescent women. 

o Analysis of the impact of the reports' pr-pposals for re- 
form upon poor and minorit/ youth. • . 

o Further study of the organizational determinants of-^ 
. change in secondary schools. 

o New studies focused upon the performance of high schools 
\in the larger cities. 

o Desl^^.. and feasibility or simulation studies for specific 
experimental proposals: ^ 

— educational drawing rights 

^ A. . ■ . 

— comprehensive dispersion programs (several are de- 

scrijeed by Coleman and Martin) with individualized 
-diagnosis and counselling; 

: -- job-placement programs in high schools. 4'* 

These experiments will be necessary to develop tested 
alternatives to the limited reforms that high school 
educators are likely to propose for capacity-building 
grants. . 

o A comprehensive descriptive survey of the Merican 

tV.gh school, to set forth its patterns of organization, 
. instruction^ social structure, and educational outcomes. 

Finally, it should be recalled. how little the repjorJ^ (^ tt^ ana- 
lysis) have reviewed the evidence to extract its implications for 
reforms in other institutions, such a|s colleges, universities, and 
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junior high schools, of to' examine Its contribution to understanding - 
the causes and cures of rising rates of criminal and antlsoclail be- * 
havior among young persons In . America. Such analysis should also \. 
- begin; ■< " . • 

^ ^CONGLUSION 

The task of our analysis has been to carefully go through three 
national commifsslon reports on youth and schooling. We have /suggested 
. that some of their findings are overdrawn or xest on a weak research 
base and that some proposed^^ref orms may be less necessary or feasible 
than they think, or would have effects other than those Intended D The 
task of reappraisal 1^ a worthwhile and necessary priBliminary to wise 
policy-making. But, the problem with repeated or prolonged reappraisals 
is that they can also lead to a complat:ent attitude that says "things i 
are OK the way they are," to pessimism of the "nothing will work" ^> 
variety, or to social sclentism — "don't do it until you can prove that 
it will work." - 

We have a different attitude towards the three reports we have 
. .studied. The three national commissions were formed at a time when 
the nation' s youth were a -sour^ce of dXep and growing concern to so- 
ciety; and the panel members — all experienced professionals and 
scholar s~found so much that concerned them that they were willing to 
propose wide-ranging . and often wrenching reforms in the institutions 



serving our youth.* Some of the more provpcatlve circumstances of 
the 1960s may have disappeared. Still, persons saying we should ig- 
nore the report's' basic recommendations for dispersion, inHlvlduall- 
zatlon, and coipmunlty participation in the preparation of .youth for 
adulthood should provide some alternative justification for their own 
views of what is or ought to be, justification dealing explicitly 
with the range of. theory and evidence that the reports themselves 
sought to review. We believe that the reports' basic suggestions 
should be tried by many different kinds of ^schools and communities, 



"'^it''^'* t-h rTTt ia rii i -^^-t^T^^4-An--♦uwtlhi>-n>lA1-ap ^flQ ATif^ omitexed_an d to sa fe- . 



guards against adverse consequences of the reforms to some students. 
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More careful £leld tests should be constructed for specific proposals 
that Involve the creation of new institutions pr the implementation 
of generally controversial schemes. \ 
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